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ABSTRACT 

A study explored the results of programs designed to 
uove women into traditionally male jobs (both managerial and alue 
cellar) in ten public utility companies. The focus of the study was 
on the experiences of 164 women in such jobs and on the attitudes oi 
their supervisors, male peers, and subordinates toward the companies 1 
attempts to overcome job discrimination based on sex. The study also 
explored the impact of the women's new job patterns on their 
relationships with peers, parents, husbands, male friends, and 
children. The findings indicated that the experiences of the ten 
companies were considerably more positive than negative. Most of tue 
women were seen to be performing well in their new jobs, altnougn 
those in blue collar positions encountered more difficulties in tne 
form of inadeguate prior training and harassment from male peers. 
There was also considerable evidence that negative attitudes and 
expectations on the part of male supervisors and peers were iiJteiy to 
change rapidly when the supervisors and peers had an opportunity t:> 
observe a woman performing effectively in a nontradit ional joa. 
Companies making the most progress in providing egual opportunities 
for women were those which planned the transition carefully, mvolvea 
first-line supervisors in the planning, and provided central starf 
monitorinq and guidance to managers attempting to meet Egual 
Employment Opportunity goals. (Interview outlines and data analysis 
procedures are appended and graphs, tables, and references are 
included.) (Author/LMS) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



This study examines the experiences of 10 public utility 
ZlTTatl aCtion Programs to move women into traditionally- 

male jobs. Utility companies were selected for two reasons: 

min^ aVe Und6r preSsure t0 ste P U P ^eir programs to integrate 

minorities and women into all job categories at all levels. This 
pressure has been exerted, at least in part, by several widely- 
publicized court rulings or consent agreements regarding the 
employment practices of such public utilities as AT&T, Detroit 
Edison, Duke Power, Georgia Power, and others. 

--Partly as a result of these pressures, and partly because many 
executives in these companies have recognized the need to contribute 
llrT ? 1 .°;P; rtun "y g oals, utility companies are known to have 
established formalized action programs in this area. The study's 
focus on these companies therefore insured that actual experiences 
were investigated, rather than Intentions or policies. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

ma * - Wit I\ P aSSage of the Civil Rights Act on July 2, 1964, Congress 

"fbasis f 8 ' " h i rin8 UP8radin8 ^°y*es> " discriminated 

the basis of race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. More 

of C tU ftfiJ ? EQU ^ Empl ° yraen i t Opportunity Act of 1972 extended the scope 
basis of ti 1 f egl f atl0n tc \ make " "legal to discriminate on the 

S °V he faCtorS llsted ab °ve in all phases of employment, including 

Mr^"^^^^? 8 ' firin8 ' - d — ° f -~,'as well as 

In the years immediately following passage 0 f the Civil Rights Act 
of^l ^ T " d " be on insuring that members ' 

of 3 m > niC """"J groups were hired and promoted on the basis 

durlM r B A \ uallficat i°ns. Much less attention was focused 

aurmg thac period on the prevention of sex discrimination. 

Since 1970, however, the emphasis in enforcement of the provisions 

has b'en a'" ^ ^ ^ SOmeWhat ' S ° ^ attlntion 

s f , t0 ne6d t0 pr ° Vide equal ^Portunities in all 
phases of employment for women in our society. The landmark settlement 

?EE0C) n in T &T C ?Sr y EqUal Em P l0 3-ent Opportunity Commission 

(EEOC) in January 1972 undoubtedly stimulated a great deal of action on 
cue part 0 f companies to integrate women into traditionally-male jobs. 
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This agreement was not the first settlemenc or ruling against 
individual companies with regard to discrimination in ercp 1 oyment , but 
it was bv far the most significant in dollar costs and numbers of people 
at Fei ted. 

Under the terms of the settlement, AT&T agreed to upgrade 50,000 
qualified women (10 percent in management) and also to place over 
6,000 women in traditionally "male jobs/' These goals were to be achieved 
in three years. The company also agreed to establish the internal planning 
and tracking facilities needed to provide feedback on progress, and to 
help insure that the goals would be n;et. 

This settlement cost AT&T many millions of dollars because of 
admitted past failures to provide equal opportunity for employment and 
promotion to minorities and women. The back pay alone to individuals 
who had been discriminated against amounted to over $15 million. These 
impressive dollar costs undoubtedly had a significant impact in 
stimulating other companies, and especially other utilities, to accelerate 
their equal employment opportunity efforts. 



PAST DISCRIMINATION: 
FACTS AND FIGURES 

A number of surveys, including census and other Federal government 
data, show clearly that women have been underutilized in the work force. 
For example, while the two sexes comprise nearly equal proportions of 
the white-collar work force, women are disproportionately underrepresented 
in positions classified as professional and managerial. The 1974 Manpower 
R eport of the President indicates that only 32 percent of female white- 
coTTar employees hold such positions, in contrast to 61 percent of male 
white- col lar employees. 

Findings of other surveys which have incorporated more detailed 
breakdowns by type and level of position show even more evidence of bias. 
For example, a privately- conducted survey of corporations in the United 
States in 1970 showed that 87 percent of the organizations participating 
in the survey had 5 percent or fewer women in middle-management positions 
or above, and nearly 40 percent had no women at all in any managerial 
positions. U A similar 1972 survey of over 300 organizations showed 
that 70 percent of the participating firms had only 3 percent or fewer 
women in managerial positions. l_l 



1/ "Women in the Work Force," M anagement Review , 1970 (59), pp. 20-23. 
2/ Douglas C. Basil, Wome n in Management (New York: Dunellen), 1972. 
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The 1 F t S f ;: r,e ^ finJingS ° n ° CCU Pati ° nal status. 

Iht 1J/0 Sheet of the Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department of 

labor showed that women in full-time jobs earned onlv S3. 00 for everv 

^.00 earned by men. Even more alarming is the revelation in this 

^-TofsTE t ! f iP betWeen earnin 8 a of m -n and women was greater 

J 9 ' h f n !t . had been 15 y«« «rlier. In 1970, women's median 
wage or salary income as a proportion of men's was 59 percent, in 
contrast to 64 percent in 1955. These figures undoubtedly reflect the 
underrepe-entation of women not only in the higher-level white-co l. r 
positions, but also in the higher-paid blue-collar jobs. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAMS 
IN Pl'Bl.IC UTILIT7ES 



At the time of this study, almost all of the participating 

male a U,hs "but 1^ "° ^ WOmen into traditional lv- 

aialt jobs, but these eflorts or programs varied in intensity from one' 
company to another l n some firms, the major thrust of the" program 
was in the white-collar area- that is, in professional and administrative 

equal attention given to jobs at blue-collar and white-collar levels. ' 

The 1973-75 business recession slowed the efforts of the part icipat ine 
companies to equalize opportunities for women, especially at blue-collar 
; D r rt VT nieS frequently laid off employees rather than add 

setbacks I; , ™ S ° me ° f C ° m P anies experienr d rather serious 

setbacks in their EEO programs because of the layoff. 

contracts almost invariably require that those wlfhti.e leas! "seniority 
be laid off first, the women were very likely to be affected bv this " 
rule because they had only recently been employed in such jobs'. 



As a general rule, the telephone companies had been able to make 
much more progress in terms of numbers of women placed in what were 
formerly male jobs than had the power companies. This was the result 

tW ° fact0rs: firs <- more women were already employed bv the tele- 
phone companies than was the case in the power companies, which had 
always been more male-oriented in their hiring practices. (In the power 
companies studied here, for example, the proportion of women among the 
total employed varied from less than 10 percent in one companv to a 
maximum of about 25 percent in another.) Second, a very high percentage 
ot the management-level positions in power companies have been filled 
bv professionals with high levels of technical training— college- 
trained engineers, for the most part. Until very recently, the woman 
with a college degree i n engineering was a rarity. 



'tu- decro.- i»i which managers at all levels seemed to take the EEO 
:jr0 ; r . l!tl *; l -riousIv--that is, to make romvrteJ efforts to move women into 
t rad it. iona! 1 y-ma 1 e jobs—appeared to be directly related to the extent to 
which tlk- pre- ram was promoted and monitored at the corporate staff level. 
Where one or more persons were assigned full-time responsibility for 
irfsistim- I in- managers with their EEO efforts, significant progress was 
usual lv made. The status or "clout" of the individual in such a staff 
position also correlated with the seriousness of the efforts made by 
managers in the resptvtiw companies. Moreover, as might be expected, 
st roue, endorsement of the program by top officers in a company helped 
motivate the stall' to achieve respectable EEO goals. 

integration et forts in several of the companies were accompanied 
bv the removal of gender connotations from job titles. While the 
primary reason for such actions was to remove the erroneous impression 
that some .jobs are open only to males, advocates of the move also felt 
that it would raise some consciousness about the discrimination issue 
and thereby help to change attitudes. 

GENERAL OESCX I V : 1 ON 
OK V:iE STUDY 

The 10 companies which participated in the study were not chosen 
to be representative of utility companies in general. Instead, the 
primarv locus of the study was on experiences and attitudes relating 
to the employment of women in traditionally-male jobs, and iJ^aj^jTot 
me.rnt co hhihiijjht -^Ll^lLLLV'lLliLL j-Y-P^ ot " com P a n V or industry. 

Hit- companies selected for participation in the study met two 
critoria: thev were reasonably accessible to the researchers— which meant 
thev were all in the Eastern part of the country— and they were companies 
where the researchers had some personal contacts that helped to provide 
ent roe. j / 

These firms varied greatly in size, from one with about 2,000 
Persons on the payroll to one employing approximately 90,000. The number 
of interviews conducted in each company corresponded to some extent with 
its si::e, but no attempt was made to 1 interview a representative sample 
of persons in each firm. Not only was this impossible from a practical 



\f Tht- participating companies were: 

Baltimore Gas and Electric Company 

Consolidated Edison Company of New' York 

hot ro i t Ed i son Company 

Fl or i da Power Corporat ion 

Genera 1 Fe lephone Company of K I or ida 

New England Telephone Company 

New York To 1 e phone Company 

Ponnsvlvania Power and Light Company 

Tampa Electric Company 

\asb i ngt on Gas Eight Company 



standpoint, but, more importantly, the focus of the study was on 

experiences with women in traditionally-male jobs, and not on the 

experiences of the companies as such. The smallest number of interviews 

conducted in any of the firms was approximately 30, while the largest 
number was approximately 60. 

Primary data for the stiur. were collected through interviews, of 
which the most important were with the target women. Managers of these 
women were also interviewed in most cases. Other managers who had some 
involvement with the equal opportunity program were interviewed in most 
companies; these included such persons as the personnel director, the 
manager of an equal employment opportunity program, and high-level 
managers who were concerned with the program in a general way. In addi- 
tion, peers ot the target women and (where the target women were in 
supervisory or managerial positions) some of their subordinates were 
interviewed. 

The interviews were semi-structured in nature. The interviewers 
used an outline or guide to insure that each would be obtaining 
approximately the same type of information. 4/ However, the questions 
used in this guide were ill open-ended to provide for latitude in 
responses. Very often the interviewees would offer information about 
their job roles which did not necessarily fit into the interviewer's 
outline; sueh information was recorded if it appeared to relate to 'he 
objectives of the study. 

All interviews were conducted by the two authors of this report. 
Since one of the interviewers was male and the other female, the 
original intention was to divide the interviews more or less equally 
between the two in order to assess possible biases in the type of 
information which would be stained by either interviewer. Because of 
practical exigencies, this objective was nut achieved quite as well as 
might have been hoped with the target women. The male interviewer 
conducted 58 percent of those interviews and the female interviewer the 
other 42 percent. Interviews of the managers, peers, and subordinates 
were more equally distributed, so that approximately 52 percent of the 
total interviews were conducted by the male interviewer and 48 percent 
by the female interviewer. 



V See Appendix A -or the outlines or guides used in interviewing 
each group. A description of the procedures used for data analysis 
car. he found in Appendix B. 



Ijitojry ijews wit h t he 

XiirjSM 1 - X l i ni . e J]! 

Interviews were conducted with 164 target women. For a woman to 
qualify for inclusion in this study: 

— her job had to he one for which it would have been very unusual, 

if not unheard of, to have a woman carrying it out five or ten years 
ago. 

— her job had to he of such a nature that it would have been unusual 
to have a woman carrying it out in any company in the past. If it 
would not have been unusual in other companies to have employed a 
woman for such an assignment, the woman in this job was not included 
in the study. For example, in several cases a woman supervised a 
group of female clerical workers, which had not been customary in 
those companies in the past. This was not felt to be a traditionally- 
male job throughout business or industry in general and women in jobs 
of this kind were not included in the study. 

— if her job was a supervisory or managerial position, it had to 
include supervision of at least some men in order to qualify for 
inclusion in the study. 5/ 



5/ While it probablv would have been desirable to interview a 
random sample of the women in traditionally-male jobs within any particular 
company, this did not prove to be feasible. Accessibility proved to be 
the major criterion for inclusion in the study. Some women who would have 
qualified for inclusion were on vacation at the time the data were being 
gathered; other women were so busy with special assignments (sometimes at a 
distant location) that their managers could not make them available for 
an interview. In still other cases, women who qualified for inclusion in 
the study were employed in a distant office. If the outlying office was 
several hundred miles from headquarters, as was the case in at least one 
company, it did not seem practical to make a trip to that office in. order 
to pick up a few additional cases. 
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The companies were asked to select a variety of cases for inter- 
viewing. In each firm, women in both blue-collar and white-collar jobs 
were included and an attempt was made to include women of all ages, 
with various levels of education. The companies were also asked to 
select some women who were known to be performing very well and others 
who were re^ ■•♦ "d to be performing poorly. 6/ 

A ation, and marital status were usually obtained from 

company and recorded for each of the women interviewed. In 

addition, the interviewers calculated a rough index of masculinity- 
temmmity-androgyny through content analysis 0 f responses by the 
target women, their peers, subordinates and managers, to the question 
which asked the respondent to identify behavior or approaches which 
haye enhanced the effectiveness of the target women. The purpose of 
making these estimates was to try to determine whether women with 

masculine characteristics, "feminine" characteristics, or a combination 
o£ both were more likely to b« successful in traditionally-male jobs. 

Interviews with Managers 

Interviews were conducted with 102 managers in the participating 
companies. All were male and had direct or indirect experience with 
women in traditionally-male jobs. In the great majority of cases (85), 
they were the direct manager of a target woman included in the study. 
In a few cases, the manager supervised a larger organization where some 
of the target women worked at levels below the supervisors who reported 
directly to him. In addition, some managers were included who dealt in 



6/it can be said with some justification that the researchers were 
employing circular logic in requesting the companies to select women 
showing various types of performance and in then interviewing managers 
in the participating companies regarding the performance of the same 
women. However, the managers who selected the target women were 
identical in only a few cases with those who were subsequently inter- 
viewed. And, in a sense, this study might be considered a large-scaU 
case study. It was not intended to provide a representative picture 
of any particular industry or any specific types of occupations. It 
was merely intended to study the experiences of a large number of women 
in several different companies who held jobs that had in the past been 
held almost exclusively by men. It also examined the attitudes and 
reactions of a large number of working associates toward the target women 
and their new occupational roles. The purpose of the study was to identify 
factors which seemed either to facilitate or inhibit the integration of 
women into traditionally-male jobs. It seemed reasonable to believe that 
this objective could be accomplished without necessarily attempting to 
identify and study a sample of women who could be considered as "represent- 
ative of any particular universe of women in traditionally-male jobs. 



a general way with the problem of integrating women into traditionally- 
male jobs. For example, the personnel managers or managers of the 
corporation's equal opportunity program were interviewed in most of the 
part ic ipating companies. 

Of those managers who supervised one or more target women directly, 
36 supervised women in blue-collar jobs and 49 supervised women in 
professional or managerial positions. 

Inter views with Peers 

Interviews were conducted with 64 men who held jobs at peer level 
of the target women. Obviously, peers were not interviewed for each of 
the women in the study; on the other hand, enough were included to provide 
a general indication of how peers felt about working with women in 
traditionally-male jobs. 

In selecting peers for interviewing, each company was asked to 
schedule some persons who were known to have negative feelings about 
women in traditionally-male jobs, and others who were known to have 
positive feelings. In many cases, however, the persons scheduling the 
interviews did not have any information about the attitudes of the 
scheduled interviewees. Again, it was not feasible to attempt to identify 
and interview what might have been considered a "random sample 11 of peers 
of the target women. 

I nterviews with Subordinates 

Interviews were conducted with 56 persons of both sexes who reported 
to women who were in managerial positions held in the past only by men. 
As in the case of the peers, we also attempted to interview persons with 
a variety of attitudes about the idea of having a female boss, but this 
was usua lly more difficult to achieve than was the case for peers. In a 
great many cases, the persons scheduling the interviews knew of no one 
in the respective work group who had given any signs of being unhappy 
with the idea of having a female boss. 
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II. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



OVERALL PROGRAM RESULTS 

* I he experiences o f th e 10 companies in their efforts t o integrate 

wgmgjLjLnto. tradition ally-male jobs have been consideraT^ T^ 

positive than negative. Not unexpectedly, the companies have 
encountered some serious problems in working toward the goal of 
achieving equal opportunities for male and female employees. Nega- 
tive attitudes as well as both overt and covert resistant - 
revealed, and some performance fii lures proved to h- i« t 

both the women involved and ti, mpanies. Noneth, ,, ,j 

the forces that might be expect, , to work against successful' 
integration are taken into account, the results seem to be remark- 
ably successful. 

* A-iireat majorit y of the women in traditionally-male jobs wer e 
Judg ed by their manag er s, peers, and subordinates *« be perFnrminp 
gLl eastag well as most men in the respective jobs. Tn rnnc-M^e 
this performance record, it must be remembered that most of the 
women had been in their new jobs a relatively short time. 

* Si g nlf i cantl y , however, there was »vM qn ce that the target wom en 
had^to be performing bette r than moTr. men in order to earn a rating 
°f_£°°d. or.„excellent"--indi C ating that many of t"h!7e companies' 
were still m the "Jackie Robinson" phase of their efforts to 
eliminate sex discrimination on the job. 

* In most of the 10 companies studied, there appeared to be a 
positive commitment to the p rinciple of equal opportunity fo r 
women among the majority ^! Tysons in the manag er „1 Even 
those managers who found it difficult to accept the changing role 
of women m the work force usually accepted their responsibility to 
live up to the spirit and the letter of the equal opportunity laws. 
Ut those with negative attitudes toward the EEO program, the majority 
supervised blue-collar work groups. 

* ggnagers at higher leve ls in the organizations were reported to 

have distinctly more favorable at titudes toward the equal opportunity 
program than manage rs or supervisors at the first-line level. The 
majority of first-line supervisors who participated in this study 
directed blue-collar groups. Efforts to integrate women into " 
formerly-male jobs of the blue-collar variety were significantly 
less successful than was the case for jobs classified here as "white- 
collar. Some first-line supervisors were experiencing a here-and- 
now threat from the movement of women into jobs similar to their own 
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while few managers at higher levels were threatened by competition 
from men for jobs which they aspired to at the present time. 
They will undoubtedly experience this new source of competition as 
more women move up the line in the management ranks. 

Managers at higher levels are also more aware of the 
consequences of non-compliance with the equal opportunity program, 
including the potential "egal repercussions. In addition, the 
failure to utilize the job talents of women in the work force coald 
put a large company in an unfavorable competitive situation as 
other companies rectify this deficiency. 

I . ike t hose > f t h >> ma j or i t v of managers, the attitudes of male peers 
of the ( ■■■ iejn_ wei< decided l y more positive than negative. 
Again, however, the peers of women in white-collar male-oriented 
jobs had much more positive feelings about their female working 
associates than did peers of women in blue-collar jobs. Indeed, 
many of the women entering blue-collar jobs experienced some 
degree of harassment from male peers, serious enough in some case s 
to impede the women's work. This difference in attitudes and 
reactions probably reflects the fact that the use of women in 
many blue-collar jobs is a more conspicuous violation of some 
cultural norms than is the case where women are employed in 
traditionally male white-collar jobs. Many of these blue-collar 
jobs required mechanical or physical skills which some men have 
difficulty believing women can acquire, and others were also said 
to entail dangers which men felt were of greater consequence to 
women than men. 

There was evidence to show that pay discrimination in the 
companies studied was probably less significant than has been th e 
case in most companies in the past . Fewer than five percent of 
the women thought that they were definitely being paid less than 
men of comparable background and experience in their jobs, and 
the great majority (81 percent) stated that they were sure that 
their pay was either exactly the same as, or more than, a 
comparable man would receive. 

ATTITUDES CHANGE WITH EXPERIENCE 

• T he interviews wtih managers, peers, and subordinates of the target 
women showed clearly that attitudes changed quite rapidly with ex- 
perience. That is, the persons interviewed in these three groups 
often admitted that their feelings about the idea of using women 
in formerly-male jobs changed from negative to positive when they 
worked with a woman in such a job who was performing very effectively . 
This was true even for those jobs which were considered to be very 
"masculine" according to traditional norms. Many of the managers 
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test if ted that persons who had direct experience with a woman 
m a traditionally-male job were likely to have more positive 
attitudes toward the EEO program than were persons who had no 
such direct experience. 

• AmogS-'r.h.e subordinates of the target wn m0 n , at titudes were found 
t| 1 ^ i _d J: s^ij^tJvjnore positive than negative . For P y amp1P . am nn P 
the men who were reporting to women managers, only about 20 percent 
expressed any negative feelings about having a female boss. Of the 
other 80 percent with positive attitudes, many admitted that they 
were concerned at first about the prospect of having to report to a 
woman, but this apprehension disappeared very rapidly when they 
iound that their supervisor performed effectively. 

• ^iIiL.EgMLsLj^_I§m ale subordinates, very little evidence was found 
tg. support th e s tereotypic assumpti o n that women do n ot like tn 
w"lk_for a female supervisor. Only two out of the 23 female subor- 
dinates interviewed expressed negative feelings about the idea of 
having a female boss. In many cases, the women said that they pre- 
ferred to work for a female supervisor. 

p ^-"-.regard to attitu des of other female employees, over 20 percent 
of. .the ta rget women reported that other women seemed to react ne ga- 
tively to th e idea that a female was placed in a traditionally-male 

However, these negat ive reactions were almost always attribut e d 

to former working associaT^ In almost all of these cases, the 
women who were seen as reacting negatively did not associate directly 
with the target woman in her new job role. It is highly likely 
that such negative feelings would change following experience with 
a woman who was performing competently in her new, traditionally-male 
position. 

' - Among blue-collar w orkers, direct experience with a woman who was 
seen as per fo r m in g p oorly seeme.d to solidify ( or even accentuate) 
preconceived negati ve attitud es toward the idea of integrating 
wgmgJLjnto_previ ously all-maU, jobs . In fact, some peers of women 
who were felt to be performing inadequately admitted that they had 
experienced a decided change in attitude from positive to negative. 
They said that they had welcomed the addition of women to their 
work group as a brightening influence which would make the work 
situation more interesting; at first, they had behaved in a tradi- 
tionally-male manner by opening doors, lifting heavy loads for the 
women, and otherwise assisting them with difficult tasks. However 
they admitted that they soon tired of the additional work-load 
that such activities placed on them and, when the women failed to 
take over their share of t/- e work, the men's attitudes began to 
change from acceptance to rejection of the EEO program. 
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• Wit h _r e&a rd to a ttitudes toward the t arget women on a social 
or person al leve l, little evidence was found in the interviews 
with their peers to indicate that any change had occurred when 
the respective women assumed their new job roles T he mos t 
commonly menti oned change in attitu de was that the target woman 
was now treated with moj^ respect. On the other hand, a few of the 
target women themselves said that they noted a distinct change 

in the way others regarded them on a social or personal level since 
tney had assumed their new job role. They felt that even some of 
their old friends reacted ambivalently, especially if the target 
woman had moved into a fairly high level management position. 

• About a third of the t u ,, ! elt that their n e . , . jiL-L*! 
had t^iused_som e proble ms with either husbands, men friends, or 
other friends. These problems were usually attributed to jealousy 
or resentment of the fact that they had invaded the man's world 
of work. It seemed especially difficult for many of these men 

to accept a situation where the wife was earning more, or was in 
a higher- stratus job. 

• A ttitudes of the target women themselves toward their n ew jobs 
we re de c i dedly positive. Among the women in Jobs we classifie d 
ajf "white" collar" only a b out 3 percent said they disliked their 

n ew j obs; even for the blue-collar women, the proportion expressing 
dislike o f their jobs was less than_ L5_ percent . The great majority 
of women in both types of jobs said chat their new job roles were 
much more interesting than their previous on«?s, since they entailed 
more varietv, challenge, responsibility, and freedom. Naturally, 
most of the women were happy about the fact that their new jobs 
were substantially higher-paying than had been their former "female 
j obs. 

• On the o ther hand, the cont e ntion that women are more concerned 
wTth extrinsic than intrinsic -job rewards was not borne out by 
7h"e ~taTKet women's reports . Only about 20 percent of the women 
interviewed mentioned high pay as an aspect of their new jobs 
that they "liked best," and practically all of these women were 
in blue-collar jobs. The overwhelming majority of comments about 
liked aspects of the job related to such intrinsic factors as job 
content, degree of responsibility, etc 

PERFORMANCE OF THE TARGET WOMEN 

With regard to the performance of the target women in their new 
jobs, the integration programs of the 10 companies studied would 
again have to be rated as very successful. The great majority of 
the wome n were seen by the ir mana gers, peers, and subordinates 
as perf orming wel l . 
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• However, results relating to performance of the women in_h TnP- 
cpllar .jobs were significantly l ess favorable than for those -in 
white-collar jobs. About 50 percent of the supervisors or 
managers of women in formerly-male blue-collar jobs said that at 
least some of the women they supervised were having significant 
problems in performance. On the other hand, only about 17 percent 
of the managers of white-collar women detected any such problems. 

• Ihe_J>ee rs of the target wo men judged their performanc e even more 
fa vorably than d id jhe manager - r. ,..„„, I|at i .• t ,. 

th " ■>' b " " " 1 • •' Lhu peel s ,.l wuiueu in blue- 

juus felt that the performance of these women was inferior 
to that of the average male employee in their traditionally-male 
jobs. It was also interesting to note that the performance ratings 
of peers seemed inconsistent with their attitudes toward the EEO 
program— only about 35 percent of the blue-collar peers expressed 
positive attitudes toward the presence of women in these jobs. 
Based on other evidence revealed in this study, we would expect 
these attitudes to become more positive with the passage of time. 
On the other hand, the sample of blue-collar male peers was 
relatively small (N=20) , so the results cannot be considered 
highly reliable. In the white-collar group, where the sample was 
larger (N=44) , only about 10 percent of the women were judged by 
their peers to be performing less well than the average man in 
the respective jobs. 

' If employee turnov er were used as an important performance measure , 
the results obtain ed for women in traditionally-male jobs would 
also have to be rat ed favorably . There were a few— mostly blue- 
collar— situations where attempts to employ women had been quite 
unsuccessful from the turnover standpoint, but these were certainly 
the exception rather than the rule. Moreover, even in these 
exceptional situations, it appeared that steps could be taken (and 
in some cases were being taken) to alleviate the turnover problem. 
Usually these high-turnover jobs entailed duties which were incom- 
patible with traditionally-defined interests and experience of 
women; in addition, no ooecial actions had been taken in most cases 
to compensate for this incompatibility. 

Most of the women had been iv their new traditionally-male jobs 
for a relatively s hort time (less than four years) when they were 
interviewed. However, there was little evidence to support the 
stereotypical assumption that turnover among the women would be 
high because they were more likely to leave the labor force 
intermittently. The women interviewed ranged in age from about 
20 to 60 years and most of them had worked on a fairly continuous 
basis since graduation from high school or college. Moreover, 
the great majority said that they intended to continue working 
until they reached retirement age. 
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• Q\_ L> _ por f ormnn eo re cord j >f Jthe_ women i n f o r m e r 1 y- m ale ;jobs seemed 
especially good if we take into _ ci ccoun t the handicaps under which 
they were workin g. For one thing, the women in these jobs. Loth 
blue-collar and white-collar, were likely to be tinder greater 
pressure than comparable males because of their visfbilitv. m m • 
of the women reported rhat 'hcv • ' -m or," :.i I'm 
n»-ople • ^ >-iiiin, ► . This situaLion 

.u, nun'o women are employed in the 

i rad i t iona 1 Ly-male j obs. 

• Another handicapping factor for the women was that their previous 
work e xpe ri ence provided little preparation for their prese nt jobs. 
Many of the target women, especially those in the blue-collar job 
categories, had moved into these jobs from some kind of clerical 
assignment. Since clerical tasks are likely to be highly structured 
or routine, the women had not had the experience of assuming the 
individual responsibility entailed in many of the traditionally- 
male jobs. Tn addition, the clerical jobs were rarely, if ever, 
related in any way to the technical aspects of the new assignments. 

• The t a rg e t wome n were also handicapped by not being accepted b y 
male associates in the same way that men were treated in the same 
j_obs. At the white-collar level, this was likely to be disadvan- 
tageous for the woman because she was not included on an equal 
basis in the informal communication channels. Tn blue-collar jobs, 
the lack of acceptance could surface openly as rejection, which 
usually meant that: (1) the men were less willing to help the 
women in the same manner that they would male working associates; 

(2) the women were ignored in informal communications; and (3) active 
harassment was experienced by some. Unfortunately, this kind of 
rejection was allegedly experienced by many women in blue-collar 
jobs from their supervisors as well as from their peer-level working 
associates . 

APPROACHES CONTRIBUTING 
TO EFFECTIVENESS 

• The behaviors or approaches that seemed to contribute to the 
success of women in blue-collar j_obs were distinctly different , 
f or the most part, from those associated with success in white- 
collar jobs. Specifically, the blue-collar women who worked 
very hard, tried hard to learn the job well, and demonstrated a 
determination to succeed on the job, were not only likely to be 
seen as the best performers, but were also more likely to be 
accepted by their peers and supervisors. 
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It also soemr ! •■• help if the woman i* f^ 1 -collar : 

1 ,! lf [cr " A <OOprt\it ive at * i ! . ( r | i„. | u 

• : «it-nl>i >ubjeeted Co b\ ts. i uocking associates. 

ru,t / - l rhoso types of behavior were not likely 

...■n as performing well or to be accepted by their male 
working associates. Very often a supervisor of blue-collar employees 
in describing «i particular woman who did not survive in a blue-collar 
job, cited behavior which indicated the lack of a positive attitude 
toward work vis stu b. 

• According to popular stereotypes about women, we should expect 
them to be dependent, passive, and without a strong achievement 
or work orientation. These ^stere otypes were not verif ied hv 
J > - S A"_ 'VU^L^JI^^ women's approaches to their jo bs." An 

index of sex- role orientation constructed for a largo sample of the 
t arret women from descriptions of their on-the-job behaviors 
indicated ^that more than half the women exhibited both sterotvpica i ly 
"feminine" and "masculine" behaviors. Therefore, these women' might 
best be classified as "androgynous" in their approaches to their 
j obs . 

Since about half the white-collar women interviewed wer? .in some 
kind of supervisory or managerial, position, many of the types of 
approaches or behaviors described that were thought to contribute 
tn effectiveness referred to supervisory style. Among t he often- 
j^Uj^HTed behavi ors were: "avoids using autocratic approach/' 
- ,, il 5 Jrl|^iLJ?Ar_t-i^ipat ivG approach ," "treats people as individuals," 
'I 1 1 ( L 'js helpful and con siderate of s u bordinates." 

It was interesting to note that the women themselves and 
their subordinates tended to emphasize approaches that were 
consistent with a participative or non-directive leadership stylo, 
while managers were somewhat more likely to see firm, aggressive, 
and directive behavior as factors in the success of the female 
supervisors. Taking all of the evidence together, it appears that 
the effective female leader feels that she must strike a balance 
between directive and participative styles. She must be firm 
and assertive enough to command the respect and attention of her 
subordinates, peers and superiors, leaving no doubt in their minds 
that she is in charge and knows what she is doing. On the other 
hand, she may feel that she must avoid being as directive and 
authoritarian as a comparable male supervisor might be, because of 
the possibility that male workers will resist an overly-aggressive 
temale supervisor. 
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# impressive fi nding with rega rd to leadership pract ices of 
vhi te-col la r wo men was the degree to which th ey seemed t£ be 
act Jng_ Jil.ii^^rdj i nce w i t h genera 1 1 y- ac c ep t e d criteria of 1 ead e r - 
*)U1\ Jl^yjL^JrSlIl^S • * ne women themselves, their managers, peers and 
subordinates, all mentioned such desirable behaviors an "uses 
a participative approach, " "treats subordinates as individuals — 
i s sens it ive to individual di f for en res," "very helpful and 
considerate of subord i nates, 11 "delegates responsibil ity," "makes 
a special effort to be fair," "gives Subordinates more information 
than do most other managers," "involves subordinates in decisions," 
"more tactful and diplomatic than are most managers," helps 
subordinates develop their capabilities," and "uses a constructive 
rather than a punitive approach to motivate subordinates." 

Several factors may account for the prevalence of these 
desirable leadership behaviors among the female managers. In the 
first place, most of the target women were selected for these 
positions with great care. As a general rule, several well- 
qualified candidates were available, since most organizations have 
verv able women already working in jobs which do not fully utilize 
their talents. 

A second factor that may account for the prevalence of 
desirable leadership characteristics among the female managers is 
that many of these traits are typically associated with "femininity. 
Studies have generally shown that women, as compared with men, are 
likelv to be more sensitive, tactful, helpful, considerate, diplo- 
matic, and more human- relat ions than task-oriented. These same 
traits have been shown consistently to characterize effective 
leaders. 7/ 



7/ T. J. Badin, "Some Moderator Influences on Relationships 
between Consideration, Initiating Structure, and Organizational 
Criteria," Journal of Applied Psychology , 1974, 59(3), pp. 386-382; 
E. Day and R. Stodgill, "Leadership Behavior of Male and Female 
Supervisors: A Comparative Study," Personnel Psychology , 1972, 25, 
pp. 353-360; D. McGregor, The Professional Manager (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1967; John K . Miner, "Student Attitudes Toward 
Bureaucratic Role Prescriptions and Prospects for Managerial 
Talent Shortages, Pers onnel Psychology, 1974, 27, pp. 605-613. 
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A third factor which could account for desirable leadership 
qualities in the female managers was that these approaches were 
learned by trial and error. Many of the women testified that 
when they behaved in a directive, authoritarian manner, they 
found that their subordinates resisted or carried out assignments 
with little or no enthusiasm. On the other hand, when the manager 
used a participative" leadership style, she observed a much more 
enthusiastic response from subordinates. Since the women felt 
highly visible in their non-traditional roles, and highly motivated 
to succeed, this learning process was greatly accelerated. 

TURNOVER AMONG 
BLUE-COLLAR WOMEN 

# ""ile women who were chosen for professional an d manafl Prjal jobs 
were carefully scre ened and evaluated, often in competition with 
comparably-qualifie d males, blue-collar women were often recruited 
or persuaded to appl y for traditionally-male jobs. In situ ations 
of this kin d, th e dropout rate among the women who did attempt the 
blue-collar jobs was likely to be very high. For example, in one 
of the companies, over 40 women had been placed in a particular 
blue-collar job and only one had survived at the time this study 
was conducted. 

# Companies which at tempted to screen female applicants for blue- 
collar positions a nd to inform them of the characteristics of 
the jobs tended t o meet with less turnover. However, the total 
number of women in blue-collar jobs in those companies may have 
been lower than : n companies concerned simply with meeting EEO 
goals. 

# Efforts to move women into formerly all-male blue-collar jobs 
were not entirely unsuccessful by any means, however. The 
largest company had employed well over 1,000 women in traditionally 
all-male craft jobs alone, and their experience, on balance, was 
quite favorable. While the failure rate was almost intolerably 
high in some job types that involved heavy physical labor or a 
very undesirable work environment, the overall turnover rate for 
women in all of the craft jobs taken together was not significantly 
greater than the comparable record for men. 

COMPONENTS OF SUCCESSFUL 
EEO PROGRAMS 

• The inter nal publicity given to the EEO effort and the determi- 
nation of the company to achieve EEO goals undoubtedly helped to 
create p ositive attitudes toward the program. Very often these 
programs entailed an intensive communications effort with 
supervisors and managers. The supervisors were then expected to 
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lay the groundwork in their respective units for the introduction 
of women into traditionally- ma 1 e jobs. T he attitudes of t he 
supervisors themselves Jigejnc^d .jxirj :i_<;uJjjLlv crit ical in determin ing 
the_suc*cess of int egration effor ts, espe cially in hi tie-c ollar jj^hs^ 

• *^Pi? ther app roach used as an aid in achieving EEO goals was to 
provide women with information about pew job opportun itie s > Some 
of this was done with written materials; in other cases, a company 
might sponsor an annual "career day" during which intensive efforts 
were made to provide v. omen with information about the various 
types of jobs available to them. 

• 'L n e i n t eg ra t i on o f women i a lo _J ormerly all-m ale jo bs a t blue-colla r 

1 ev illJL wa^_ ^£j_LlJ : ilL^! ilY. P rov j-di n £ wom ^" yith spec ial .trajiPjilR 
w Jl *-TJl wou l d hel p to pu t them on a equal footing with me n. Training 
directors frequently reported that their training programs for 
craft jobs assumed that all of the trainees had mechanical interests 
and experience. Therefore, terminology like "open-end wrench," or 
"hex nut," or "right-hand thread," was used without considering 
that many women were unfamiliar with such terms and were therefore 
likely to be at a decided disadvantage in the training. To remedy 
this, specially focused pre-t raining was given to some women 
candidates for craft jobs to "bring them up to speed" with the male 
trainees. Programs of this kind not only reduced the failure rate 
of women significantly, but also increased the likelihood that the 
women would be accepted by their working associates when they were 
put op. the job. 

• Spe cial efforts to fac il itate the acceptance of women were much 
V es _1__L^ji e \y- t0 ^ e neces sary at white-collar levels. In fact, some 
companies made it a point to avoid any special treatment, but simply 
began to include qualified white-collar women along with men in 
short- and long-range career development programs. Other companies 
did introduce special programs to help insure that women placed in 
certain white collar jobs would be successful. For example, 
several firms used "assessment center" programs especially designed 
for female candidates for supervisory positions. A few companies 
also provided such specialized training as courses in "asser tiveness" 
for women who were candidates for supervisory positions. (However, 
this was certainly the exception rather than the rule.) In companies 
where such special training was provided, managers often expressed 
doubts regarding its necessity, since they found the success rate 
among women in formerly-male managerial positions to be remarkably 
high . 
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PROBLKMS ANTICIPATED ON THE BASIS OF R.yST RESEARCH 



Persistent and pervasive stereotypes exist in our culture 
regarding appropriate sex-role behavior. Women are often assumed to 
be no more than intermittent members of the work force—that is, their 
traditional roles as housewives and mothers are thought to place 
limitations on their time, interest, or opportunity in pursuing career- 
oriented .jobs. On the other hand, current statistics indicate that 
9C percent of K irls now in high school will spend a minimum of 25 vears 
working outside the home. 8/ 

Many studies have shown that it is typical in our culture to 
consider women having character sties unsuitable for traditionally- 
male jobs. In one study, for example, men were judged bv respondents 
to be generally more independent, objective, competitive, logical, 
skilled in business, and able to make decisions with greater ease than 
women. On the other hand, women were perceived as more dependent, 
passive, and illogical than men. Other studies showed that women 'were 
seen as limited in toughness, stability, creativity, and judgment, or 
as less achievement and work-oriented than men. 9/ 

Still other findings indicate that a woman with interests 
typically associated with "masculinity" is more likely to be seen as 
competent than a woman with stereotypically "feminine" interests. On 
the other hand, a woman portrayed as competent and "feminine" was 
judged by members of both sexes to be more socially attractive and 

8/ V. O'Leary, "Some Attitudinal Barriers to Occupational 
Aspirations in Women," Psychological Bul letin, 1974, 81, pp. 809-826; 
R- E. Dutton, "Sex as a Factor in Occupational Choice," Personnel 
Journal, 1967, 46(8), pp. 510-513; V. E. Schein, "The Relationship 
between Sex Role Stereotypes and Requisite Management Characteristics," 
Jou rnal of Applied Psy chology. 1973, 51, pp. 95-100. 

9/ I. K. Hroverman, et ah f "Sex-role Stereotypes: A Current 
Appraisal," Journal of Social Issues , 1972, 28, pp." 59-78; E. A. Cecil 
et al., "Perceived Importance of Selected Variables Used to Evaluate 
Male and Female Job Applicants," Personnel Psycholog y, 1973, 26, 
pp. 397-404; B. Rosen and T. H. Jerdee, "Sex Stereotyping in the 
Executive Suite," Harvard Business Review , 1974, 52(2), pp. 45-48; 
J. Crowley et al. f "Seven Deadly Half-Truths About Women," Psycholo gy 
Today, March 1973, pp. 94-96; D. McGregor, The Prof essional" Manage r " 
(New York: McGraw-Hill) 1967. 
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attractive as a work partner than a competent "masculine" female. When 
judged from the standpoint of a prospective employer, however, the 
competent woman with so-called "masculine" traits was preferred. In 
fact, just being seen as competent has been shown to be associated with 
lack of femininity . H)/ Such findings would seem to present a conflict 
situation for the woman who would like to be seen as competent in 
important occupational roles and at the same time retain desirable traits 
usua 1 1 v associated with femininity. 

Stereotypic attitudes about women in our culture could certainly be 
expected to result in discrimination in selecting managers. Schein, for 
example, found in a survey of 300 managers that successful managers are 
perceived to possess characteristics, attitudes, and temperaments more 
commonly ascribed to men than to women. 11/ 

Webber found that women were generally not seen as leaders even 
when they outnumbered men in a group by a three-to-one ratio. He 
composed work groups of students in a Master of Business Administration 
program, some groups containing three men and one woman, while others 
had three women and one man. When a lone woman was on a work tear., her 
contributions were usually seen as insignificant by her male peers. 
And in fact these lone women usually did not participate in the writing 
of the final group report, which was the ultimate team product. Even in 
three groups out of 62 where the woman claimed to have emerged as the 
leader, most of the men did not agree. In work groups with three women 
and one man, the lone males all saw themselves as leaders. In these 
groups, some women saw the lone males as exercising disproportionate 
influence; others saw the men as relatively insignificant in influence. 12^/ 



10/ J. T. Spence and R. Helmre.ich, "Who Likes Competent Women?" 
Jou rnal of Applied Psychology , 1972, 2, pp. 197-213; D. R. Shaffer and 
C. Wegley, "Success orientation and sex-role congruence as determinants 
of the attractiveness of competent women," Journal of Personality , 1974, 
42, pp. 586-600; B. S. Piacente, et al > , "Evaluation of the Performance of 
Experimenters as a Function of Their Sex and Competence," Journal of 
App lied Social Psychology , 1974, 4, pp. 321-329. 

11/ Schein, o£. cit . 

12/ M. A. Millette, "Women Fade to Background in Group Study," The 
Su nday Bulleti n, January 18, 1976, p. 30. 
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FEMALE PREJUDICES 
AGAINST WOMEN 



Stereotypic attitudes which downgrade the capabilities of women 
in traditionally-male jobs are not by anv means held exclusively by 
men. Much research has shown that women frequently hold negative views 
of their own worth in relation to the worth of men, especially with 
regard to professional or administrative jobs. Goldberg, for example, 
found that women valued the professional worth of men more highly than 
that of women. Pheterson similarly found that most women, when confronted with 
another woman who was trying to succeed in some endeavor, automatically 
tended to assume that the woman was less motivated, less expert, or 
simply less favored than a comparable man. Other researchers report 
that women generally hold negative attitudes toward the idea that women 
should be in professional and managerial positions. 13/ 

Megargee found that even women who scored high in "dominance" 
tended to defer to men who scored very low in "dominance" when decisions 
were required as to who should be the leader of a two-person mixed-sex 
group. In this situation, only 20 percent of the women assumed the 
leadership role of such two-person groups. It was interesting to note 
that the high-dominance woman made the decision as to who would be the 
leader 91 percent of the time; however, in the great majority of cases 
(80 percent), they assigned the leadership role to the male. It was 
assumed that these women were experiencing a conflict between their 
dominant personality trait and the socially-accepted role of women as 
the passive sex. 14/ 

Horner has identified this conflict between dominant and socially 
accepted sex-roles in women as "the motive to avoid success." Using a 
modified version of the Thematic Apperception Test, she found that women 
as compared with men, were significantly more likely to report "fear of 
success imagery. She also found that both men and women tended to 
characterize successful women as unattractive, masculine, and somehow 
abnormal. Horner theorized that these sex-role stereotypes may induce 
women to fear social rejection or have concerns about their normality 
and femininity when they strive for success in a competitive situation. 15 / 

13/ G. I. Pheterson, et al . , "Evaluations of the Performance of 
Women as a Function of Their Sex, Achievement, and Personal History," 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychology . 1971 (19), 114-118; 
P. A. Goldberg, "Are Women Prejudiced Against Women?" Transa ction 
April, 1968, pp. 28-30; G. Staines, et al. , "The 'Queen Bee' Syndrome " 
Psychology Today, 1974, 7(8), pp. 55^60T" ' 

IV E. I. Megargee, "influence of Sex Roles on the Manifestation 
of Leadership," Journal of Applied Psychology . 1969, 53(5), pp. 377-382. 

L? M. S. Horner, "Femininity and Successful Achievement: A Basic 
inconsistency, Feminine Pe rsonality and Con flict- (Belmont: California: 
Brooks/Cole Publishing Company) 1970. 
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Schwart considers these stereotyped self-concepts of women to be 
a psychological barrier to the successful integration of women into 
management jobs. She sees the need for women to conceive of themselves 
in terms of their own careers instead of those of their husbands and 
to become aware of the options open to them. By accepting stereotypic 
attitudes, women have become their own worst enemies in terms of job 
mobility and satisfaction. 16/ 

Projected shortages of managerial talent would also argue for the 
need to modify stereotypic attitudes about the suitability of women in 
managerial positions. It is the consensus of experts in manpower 
planning that there will be a critical shortage of qualified individuals 
for middle- and upper-management positions in the 1980' s. Untapped 
female resources are seen by many experts as a natural solution to this 
problem. 17/ Moreover, increasing numbers of women today are well- 
educated, ambitious, and eager to seek the satisfaction that achievement 
in a career can bring. 

EXPERIENCE MAY 
CHANGE ATTITUDES 

Many of the stereotypic attitudes which would indicate that women 
are handicapped in performing traditionally-male jobs will undoubtedly 
be altered as people gain experience with women in such jobs. Lynch 
conducted an intensive study of 95 women who held high level professional 
and managerial positions and concluded that, for these individuals, the 
traditional view that women have characteristics that make them 
unsuitable for high level positions proved to be mostly fallacious . Ij8/ 

Fox and Steinmann found that professional and college women 
perceive no conflict between femininity and achievement activity; rather, 
their ideal was a balance between self-oriented achievement behavior and 
other-oriented (family) behavior. 19/ 



IjV E. B. Schwartz, "Psychological Barriers to Increased Employment 
of Women," Issues in Industrial Society , 1971, 2, pp. 69-73. 

17/ John B. Miner, op. cit . 

18/ Edith M. Lynch, The Executive Suite-Feminine Style (New York: 
Amacom) , 1973. 

19/ L. J. Fox and A. Steinmann, "Male-Female Sex Role in the United 
States," in R. K. Unger and F. L. Denmark (Eds. ), Women: Dependent or 
Independent Variable? (New York: Psychological Dimensions, Inc.), 1975. 
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Similarly, a University of Michigan study showed that a number 
of commonly-held beliefs proved to be more mythical than factual; 
they included the following assumptions: (1) women would not work 
if they did not absolutely have to for economic reasons; (2) women 
are more satisfied than men with intellectually-undemanding jobs; 
(3) women are less concerned than men with getting ahead on the 
job; and (4) women are less concerned than men with obtaining self- 
actualizing work. 20/ 

Many employers believe that it does not pay to train or promote 
women, especially in professional or managerial positions, because 
they will marry, leave the company, and the investment will be lost. 
Again, however, facts do not always support such beliefs. A large- 
scale study conducted by the Aetna Life Insurance Company in 1973 
showed that women in technical, supervisory and managerial positions 
turned-over at the rate of 8.5 percent a year, while men in comparable 
jobs turned-over at a 9 percent rate. Absence rates were found to be 
almost identical for men and women, which is also consistent with 
national trends. 2^/ 

Gaudreau makes a strong case for the contention that a 
substantial proportion of the studies attributing handicaps to women in 
the work force show an inadequate research design. For example, many of 
the reported differences between men and women in attitudes toward work 
could very well reflect a failure to control for differences in job 
and education levels. She cites a number of studies in which job and/or 
education level were controlled, and which found no sex differences in 
attitudes or job-related behaviors. In other cases, she points out 
that surveys have asked respondents to describe the characteristics of 



20/ Crowley, Levitin and Quino, a£. cit. 

-XI Career , Aetna Life Insurance Company, Winter, 1973 issue. 
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a tvpii\il ;::aie, .1 typical female, or a typical manager, rather than a 
sneeilir inJ i vidua I . As a result., she contends that such surveys will 
invariablv yield stereotypic attitudes rather than observations based 

«<n e>:periepce. 22/ 

v'liANo I Nil fON'CEPTS 
OF SKX KOL!:S 

Another factor which may be expected to contribute to women's 
increased interest and success in traditionally-male jobs is gradual 
change in sex-roLe stereotypes. Stein and Bailey point out that 
women may adjust their concepts of femininity to include some 
masotiline patterns and thus pursue a non-traditional career. Bardwick 
predicts that role conflict in women may decrease as a new female 
pattern emerges in which interpersonal and traditional behaviors 
remain important while achievement and success become equally signifi- 
eant .2 M 

Alper's work with achievement motivation would seem to support 
Bardwick' s prediction. Alper found that need for achievement in highly 
competent, bright, intellectual women followed the pattern established 
for men. There was a significant correlation between sex-role 
orientation and achievement motivation. Women with more traditional 
attitudes toward sex roles told more f ear-of-success stories than 
wener. with non-traditional att i tudes. 24/ 

22/ P. oaudreau, ''Investigation of sex differences across job levels," 
Paper presented at annual meeting of the American Psychological Association, 
1975; R. J. Burke, "Dif f erences in perception of desired job characteristics 
of the opposite sex," The Journal of Gen etic Psychology , 1966, 109, 
on. 127-135; R. Centers and D. Bugental, "Intrinsic and extrinsic job 
motivations among different segments of the working population," Journal of 
App I i ed Psy c ho logy , 1966, 50, pp. 193-197; S. Salch and M. Lalljee, "Sex 
and job orientation," Perso nnel P sychology , 1969, 32, pp. 465-471. 

23/ A. J. Stein and M. M. Bailey, "The Socialization of achievement 
orientation in females," Psych ological Bulletin, 1973, 80, pp. 345-366; 
T. \<. Bardwick and E. Douvan, "Ambivalence: the socialization of women," 
in V. Oornick and B. K. Mo ran (lids.), Women in Sexist Socie ty (New York: 
Basic Books, Inc.), 1971, pp. 147-159. 

T. fi. Alper, "The relationship between role orientation and 
achievement orientation," Journal of Personalit y, 1973, 41(1), pp. 9-31. 
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A current formulation that sheds further light on changing sex 
role stereotypes is Bern's proposition that there is a group of people 
who describe themselves by choosing "masculine" and "feminine" adjectives 
in relatively equal degrees. She calls these people "androgyonous. " 
According to Bern, some women are capable of seeing themselves as both 
"feminine" and "masculine," or both emotional and competitive, 
affectionate and agressive, etc. In fact, she has shown that androgvnous 
individuals may be more psychologically-healthy, in that they have more 
available behaviors to choose from in responding appropriately to 
different situations. 2J>/ 

SOME UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 

Obviously, the past research regarding women in male-oriented work 
roles leaves a number of questions unanswered, largely because our 
society has not had a great deal of experience with women in jobs that 
were held almost exclusively by males in the past. Some of these 
unanswered questions are: 

(1) How pervasive are traditional attitudes regarding a "woman's 
place?" 

Do women as well as men hold these attitudes? 

Do these attitudes change as people gain experience with 

women in non-traditional roles? 

(2) How do women react to leadership roles? 

Do they find such roles pleasant or unpleasant? 
Do such roles create any tensions in women which seem 
different from the kind of strain men sometimes experience 
in these roles? 

Are women concerned about their "femininity" in such roles? 
Do these women feel any conflict over being "feminine" and 
being in a leadership position? 

(3) Do men view women as generally unsuited for t raditiona llv-male 
jobs? 

Are women in such jobs seen as a threat to the men? 

(4) How do women feel about working for a female supervisor? 

(5) Ts there any evidence of "fear of success*' in women who hold 
traditionally-male jobs? 



25/ s. L. Bern, "The mer.surement of psychological androgyny," 
Journal of Consul ting and Clinical Psyc hology, 1974, 42, 155-162. 
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(r>) Art. 1 the majority of women in managerial positions single, as 
compared to women in lower level positions? 

(7) How cio people view competent women? 

Are thev accepted in the same way that competent men are? 
Or are thev seen as less sociable and likeable? 

(S) Are typically "feminine" traits regarded as handicapping or 
advantageous for a woman in a male-oriented position?" 

(Q) What is the general attitude among women about females being 
p romoted to management positions? 

(10) Do women in management positions have certain characteristics 
that distinguish them from men in management positions? 

For example, are they more kind, considerate, and concerned 
with people than are men? 

( 1 1 ) Will women who approach the job in a predominantly "masculine" 
or "feminine" style — or a combination of the two approaches — 
be more success ful in managemen t positions? 

Are "masculine" characteristics necessary for success in 
managerial jobs, as some past research seems to indicate? 

Not all of these questions will be answered in this study in a clearcut 
and unequivocal manner. However, we hope to shed enough light on the 
answers to facilitate the progress of public and private sector employers 
in oroviding equal opportunities for women in the world of work. 
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rV. EXPERIENCE OF THE TARGET WOMEN' 



CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE TARCET GROUP 



Of the 164 women interviewed, 91 were in white-collar positions 
and 73 in blue-collar positions. About half, or 45, of the white- 
collar positions were supervisory or managerial in nature, and the 
remaining 46 were professional or staff positions that did not 
entail supervising others. In the blue-collar category, the majority 
iLl i inV ° lved craft work w^re the individual was paid an hourly 
wage. However, not all fit that category. For example, some of the 
jobs classified here as blue-collar involved work performed in an 
offi.i setting, such as drafting, or monitoring dials and gauges^/ 

The distribution of interviews with both white-collar and bluo- 
collar women was reasonably well balanced between the two interviewers 
Specifically, the male interviewer conducted 58 percent of the total 
interviews^ 57 percent of the interviews with women in white-collar 
jobs, and 60 percent of the women in blue-collar jobs. 

Types of Jobs Held 

The women interviewed held a wide variety of jobs. This seemed 
espociallv true for women in blue-collar jobs, some of whose job-titles 
were: j <- j- l j. e 



Power plant operator 
Meter reader 
Coin Collector 
Testman 

Garage attendant 

Truck driver 

Mechanic 

Repairman 

Field draftsman 

Electronic troubleshooter 

Estimate assigner 

Local tester 



Central office repairman 
Equipment technician 
Warehouse supplyman 
Building service aide 
Labo rer 

Engineering technician 

Handiman 

Draftsman 

Conveyor operator 

General utility mechanic 

Installer 

Production man 



2jJ Actually, it is more appropriate to distinguish between the two 
types of jobs as being "exempt" or "non-exempt." This terminology refers 
of course, to whether or not the job is exempt from provisions of wage- ' 
hour laws. All of the jobs classified here as "white-collar" would be in 
the exempt category, and all jobs classified as "blue-collar" are non- 
exempt in their official classifications. However, it seemed to us that 
it would be easier to follow the narrative in this description of study 
results if these two classifications were referred to as white-collar vs. 
blue-collar, rather than exempt and non-exempt. 
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White-collar job titles were also many and varied. Here, however, 
the titles did not always connote very well the actual responsibilities 
involved in the respective jobs; a modest-sounding title could be used 
for a job that entailed a great deal of responsibility, and vice versa. 
Moreover, the same job title had different meanings in different 
companies. The title "District Manager" in one company, for example, 
might have been used only for very high-level positions which involved 
the supervision, directly or indirectly, of several hundred people, 
while the same title in another company might have been used for a job 
which entailed much less responsibility. 

The levels of the traditionally-male jobs held by women varied 
from professional specialists or technicians to company officers. Their 
distribution was pyramidal, with the great majority falling in the lower 
ranks of management positions and relatively few at the highest levels. 
Some of the specific jobs held by the women in white-collar positions 



Demographic Characteristics 

The ages of the women varied widely from under 20 to almost 
retirement age (Chart A) .27/ As might be expected, the women in white- 
collar positions tended to be older than those in blue-collar positions. 



27/ In all of the tables and charts in this report, the raw numbers 

of cases are entered, rather than percentages. This was done to 

emphasize that the respective sample studied is the universe under 
consideration. The authors felt that the use of percentages might connote 

that the respective samples were intended to be representative of some 

larger universes or populations of women, or of managers, peers, or 
subordinates. 



were: 



Engineer 
Staff attorney 
Credit manager 
District office manager 
Sales manager 
Plant service manager 
Education administrator 
Expediter 

Marketing supervisor 
Systems analyst 
Power plant engineer 
Outside plant foreman 
Reliability engineer 
Personnel coordinator 
Security agent 
Maintenance foreman 
Legislative agent 



Nuclear support specialist 
Financial accountant 
Plant chemist 

Labor relations specialist 
Customer service manager 
Network manager- local 
F( v'eman- repair services 
Employment representative 
Telecommunication manager 
Director of office services 
Metallurgical tester 
Accounting supervisor 
Training administrator 
Supervisor of engineers 
Quality control manager 
Public office manager 
Senior tax accountant 
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Chart A. Age Distribution of the Target Women 
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Chart B. Educational Attainment of the Target Women 
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Regarding the educational attainment of the women interviewed, 
there was also a decided difference between the two groups, with the 
women in the white-collar positions having completed significantly 
higher levels of education (Chart B) . 

Since there were s ign i f i cant 1 y more women under 25 years of 
age in the blue-collar jobs, we might expect to find fewer of them married. 
Taking this into account, it does seem that there are fewer married 
women than might have been expected in the white-collar group: 





Total 


Blue- 
collar 


White- 
collar 


S i nj: 1 e 


75 


37 


38 


Married 


72 


33 


39 


Divorced 


14 


3 


11 


Widowed 


2 


0 


2 


Separated 


1 


0 


1 



However, approximately two-thirds of the single white-collar women 
were over 30. It is likely that these women entered the job market 
when the combination of marriage and a career was not widely accepted. 
On the other hand, the fact that only one-third of the white-collar 
women under 30 were single may reflect a trend toward more frequent 
combination of marriage and a career among professional women. It is 
interesting to note, incidentally, that out of the 17 women who 
were either divorced, widowed, or separated, only three were in blue- 
collar jobs and the other 14 were in white-collar jobs. 

The length of time that the women had held their present jobs 
prior to the study is shown below: 

Blue- White- 
Total collar collar 

6 months or less 35 10 25 

Over 6 months, 

less than 2 years 58 23 35 

2 to 4 years 64 38 26 

Over 4 vears 7 2 5 
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Here it can be seen that the i-omen in blue-collar jobs had longer 
average tenure than women in white-collar jobs— a finding that is 
somewhat unexpected in view of the fact that most of the companies 
reported significantly less success in retaining women in the blue- 
collar than in the white-collar jobs. The difference could be 
accounted for by the face that some of the women in white-collar jobs 
had first moved into a traditionally-male job some time ago, and then 
had been promoted only recently into their present jobs. (This 
Phenomenon seemed to be encountered much less often in the interviews 
with the women in blue-collar jobs.) It is also possible that the 
companies started to take action in integrating blue-col lar jobs 
before those in the white-collar category. 28/ 



ATTITUDES TOWARD 
THE JOBS 



Early in the interviews, the target women were asked how they 
liked their new jobs, and what aspects they either liked or disliked 
As might be expected, there was a decided difference between the women 
in white-collar vs. blue-collar jobs: 





Total 


Blue- 
col lar 


White- 
collar 


Like very much 


79 


29 


50 


Like fairly well 


53 


25 


28 


Like more than dislike 


19 


9 


10 


Dislike more than like 


9 


7 


2 


Very much dislike 


4 


3 


1 



Women in the white-collar jobs were much more likely to express strong 
liking for the job than were women in blue-collar positions. On the 
other hand, even among the blue-collar women, there were relatively few 
who expressed dislike for their work. Almost 75 percent said they liked 
their jobs either "fairly well," or "very much." 



28/ There are other possible explanations for the longer tenure of 
women in blue-collar jobs. For one thing, 41 percent of the blue-collar 
women interviewed were in jobs that did not entail unusual physical demands 
or unpleasant working conditions. In the so-called "inside craft jobs » 
for example, the conditions of work were usually not very different from 
those found in traditionally- female occupations, and turnover was generally 
very low Secondly, a possible explanation for the shorter tenure of many 
white-collar women is that a few companies which had only recently begun 
to work on the problems of the underutilization of women had focused their 
efforts on white-collar jobs first. 
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Differences between the white-collar and blue-collar groups 
with rt-.',.ird t*> aspects of the job that the interviewees liked best 
were quite dramatic (Chart C) . Women in the white-collar jobs were 
sUnif icantlv ir.ore likely to express a preference for "challenge," 
"responsibility, " and "working with people," while women in blue- 
collar jobs were much more likely to mention "high pay" as the aspect 
• f the job they liked best. Women in all types of positions frequently 
mentioned "variety" as a liked aspect of their new jobs— evident ly , 
thev considered their past, t rad it ional ly- female jobs as entailing 
significantly less variety than their present ones. 

The category labeled "freedom" in Chart C might also have been 
labeled "autonomy." The women often mentioned as a desirable feature 
of their new jobs the fact that they were on their own, could make 
their own decisions, and did not have a supervisor monitoring their 
work continually. Several of them pointed out that this autonomy 
seemed to be much more characteristic of traditionally-male than of 
t rad i t iona 1 1 y- f enal e jobs. 

Iwo of the women in supervisory positions said that they liked 
the fact that their subordinates, both male and female, had accepted 
their appointments much more enthusiastically than they had ever 
expected they would. 

With regard to dislikes, the differences between women in white- 
collar vs. blue-collar jobs were substantial (Chart D) • The women in 
white-collar positions were much more likely to mention the "paper- 
work" or boring "routines" as being aspects of the jobs they disliked 
than were women in blue-collar jobs. On the other hand r the women in 
blue-collar jobs were more likely to mention such factors as "the dirty 
work," the "mechanical aspects," or the "outside environment; "they 
referred not only to the fact that they might have to work in 
inclement weather, but also to the fact that the jobs sometimes required 
that they go into dangerous neighborhoods. 

When "hours of work" was identified as a negative aspect of the 
job, the blue-collar workers almost invariably referred to undesirable 
shifts, while the few white-collar workers who mentioned this item 
referred to the longer hours required to carry out their jobs properly. 

Although "harassment, from peers" was mentioned more often as a 
disliked aspect of the job by the white-collar women, the women in 
blue-collar jobs generally took much more abuse from their male 
associates than did women in white-collar positions. Perhaps the women 
in the blue-collar jobs were not as likely to mention this because they 
had expected to be harassed and therefore did not consider this aspect 
of the job to be unusual enough to be mentioned as a "dislike." 



Chart C. 



Aspects of the Job Liked "Best" by the Target Worn 
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High Pay 
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40 
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Note Items may exceed totals because the women mterv.ewed could 
mention more than one job aspect 



Chart D. Job Aspects Liked "Least" by the Target Women 
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Conflict w/ 
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Harrassment 
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Number 



10 



15 



Note Rpsponses may exceed the total interviewed, since more 
an one item could be mentioned 
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Several of the women in managerial positions mentioned as a 

<£l*li ti J.'f*? ^ S ° ViSible in thelr new Portions. 

One of the women disliked the way in which she is so frequently 

scheduled tor interviews with outsiders (like the authors of this 
report) because of her visibility. 

In the blue-collar group, several of the women described the 
physical requirements of the work as being the least agreeable 
aspect of the job. Some of these jobs required a great deal of walking, 
climbing, and lifting. 

While a few women in blue-collar jobs said that they felt 
inadequately trained to do the work, two others complained that there 
was not enough to do in their new jobs— not because they were given 
tewer assignments than the men, but because there were more people in 

TnVrSl t 5 a ?.rr, really needed - 0n the other hand > SeVera ' 

interviewed Liked least the fact that they had too much work to Hn in 
their jobs. 

NATURE OF PREVIOUS 
JOBS HELD 

i k t* C u SVJ* target W ° men WaS asked to Ascribe the sequence of 
jobs she had held before she was appointed to her present position. 
Most women in both groups had started in clerical jobs' 



Clerical 


Total 
81 


Blue- 
collar 
37 


White- 
collar 
44 


Phone operator 


21 


18 


3 


Technical-professional 


28 


0 


28 


A blue-collar job, such 
as in a factory 


7 


6 


1 


A staff job 


7 


0 


7 


The present job 


16 


11 


5 



The second most common starting job was phone operator for women in 
blue-collar positions and a technical or professional position for 
white-collar women. (These were all held by college graduates in 
technical fields, such as engineering or accounting.) 
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The types of jobs held by the women immediately before their 
present assignments were similar to their starting jobs, except for 
an increase in the numbers of women in blue-collar jobs whose 
previous post was clerical in nature, and a decrease in this category 
for women in white collar jobs: 



Clerical 


Total 
67 


Blue- 
collar 
45 


White- 
collar 
22 


Phone operator 


5 


5 


0 


Technical-pro f essional 


27 


0 


27 


A bLuc-collar job 


12 


12 


0 


A staff job 


21 


0 


21 


Supervisory-managerial 


16 


0 


16 


No previous job 


9 


8 


1 



Relatively tew of the women in traditionally-male blue-collar jobs 
had ever worked in a blue-collar job of any kind before. Instead, a 
very common pattern for women whose present jobs were classified as 
blue-collar was to have started working for the company in some 
kind of clerical position, then to have moved into a much higher- 
paying craft job as these opportunities became available in the 
last few years. This sometimes caused problems for the men in these 
craft jobs because the women brought their company seniority with 
them. Thus, a woman who had spent many years in completely unrelated 
work could be new in the craft job and yet outrank most of the men in 
seniority. 

Among the women in white-collar jobs, it was also very common 
to have started in some kind of clerical position. Many of these 
women had worked their way up to a staff or supervisory position 
before being appointed to their present job, and the previously-held 
supervisory position often entailed supervising an all-female group, 
such as a clerical staff. However, the women had previously held a 
staff or supervisory position which could also be classified as a 
traditionally-male job. Another group, whose first jobs were profes- 
sional or technical in nature, either remained in these roles or 
moved into managerial positions. 
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A very common pattern among women in white-collar jobs was to 
have worked their way up through the secretarial ranks to a position 
as secretary to a high-level executive or officer, where they had 
an opportunity to demonstrate their administrative skills and 
supervisory potential. They were thus able to qualify for their 
present traditionally-male job, which was often a fairly responsible 
staff or managerial position. 

SELF-PERCEIVED QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR THE NEW JOB 

When the target women were asked whether they felt as qualified 
to perform their jobs as most men, the great majority felt equally 
qualifxed, with little difference in this regard between white- and 
blue-collar women: 







Blue- 


White- 




Total 


collar 


collar 


Not as well qualified as men 


27 


13 


14 


Just as well qualified as men 


130 


58 


72 


Better qualified then men 


7 


2 


5 



Approximately 16 percent of the total group said they did not feel 
fully qualified, but about 4 percent felt that they were even better 
qualified than most men for the kind of work they ware doing. 

When asked if they felt handicapped in any aspect of the job 
a majority of women in both white- and blue-collar positions said 
that they were not (Chart E) . For both groups, the most frequently- 
mentioned handicapping aspect of the job was a lack of technical 
know-how. For women in blue-collar positions, a relative lack of 
strength and stamina was often mentioned as a handicapping factor. 
Related to lack of technical background was the lack of specific 
job knowledge, which was more often mentioned by women in the white- 
collar positions than by those in blue-collar jobs. 

By "visibility" as a handicap, the women referred to the fact 
that it was so unusual to find a female in their new jobs that 
people often treated them in an unusual manner, sometimes making 
it difficult to accomplish the objectives of the job. The handicap 
labeled "working with people" was related to the visibility category. 
Several of the women in managerial positions reported that some 
subordinates did not treat them in a relaxed and normal manner, as 
they probably would have treated a male supervisor. 
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Chart E. Handicaps in the Job, as Perceived by the Target Women 
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Note: Responses may exceed total interviewed, because more 
than one handicap could be mentioned. 
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Who,, asked it they felt that their sex gave them any advantages 
in earrv.ng out their jobs, about 20 percent of the women mentioned 
some specific advantage. In several eases, the woman indicated that 
she had much more relevant experience before being appointed to her 
Present job than did most male appointees. In other instances, the 
woman telt that she could obtain cooperation more readily than could 
a comparable male in that particular job. This was likely to be 
true, for example, in a position that required dealing with 
obstreperous customers. 

(:ic,sely related to the question about handicaps was the 
quest u. n dealing with aspects of the job which men typically performed 
but the women did not. Most women in both groups maintained that the 
men performed no aspects of the job that they, as women, did not 
pert orm: 

Blue- White- 
Total c ollar collar 

No differences 129 59 7Q 



Men have more responsibility 29 14 

Women not included in some 

meetings /, ^ 

Women excluded from some 

bad assignments jg o 



15 



Women perform some clerical 

tasks , men don' t 5 



1 4 



Women given more responsibility 10 2 



8 



lor those that did mention some differences, the most frequently-cited 
item was that the men were given more responsibility than the women 
had. However, 10 of the women interviewed, including eight in the 
waito-collar group, cited some responsibility which they had that the 
men were not given. 

f The cnu '« or > labeled "excluded from some bad assignments" usually 
re, erred to tasks which it may have been more dangerous or in some 
ways more undesirable for a woman than a man to carry out For 
example, blue-collar women who had outside jobs may have been excluded 
from routes in the ghetto areas of a large city. However, only some of 
the companies made such exceptions; in most firms, the women maintained, 
and their managers corroborated, that they took their turns at exactly 
the same kinds of routes that the men were asked to take 
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With regard to white-collar positions, the "excluded 1 ' category 
sometimes referred to travel assignments which men were more likely 
to be given than women, or to assignments which dealt with the public 
where it was anticipated that the persons to be contacted could 
become abusive. In one ease, a professional woman expressed some 
concern that the company might not consider her for certain promotions, 
because such jobs would require travel with male peers. In two or 
three cases, female engineers said that they were not given some of the 
dirty and more dangerous assignments. Again, however, this was company- 
specific. In many firms, a concerted effort seemed to be made to insure 
Chat the assignments given to the women in formerly-male jobs were not 
different in any way from assignments given the men. 

DIFFICULTIES EXPERIENCED 
BY THE WOMEN 

The majority of the women interviewed admitted that they did 
experience some difficulties in the job that most men did not 
experience. This was more likely to be true for women in blue-collar 
jobs, where r>7 percent mentioned some difficulty, than for women in 
white-collar jobs, where 52 percent said that they experienced some 
difficulties that men do not. The most frequently-mentioned problem 
encountered by women in blue-collar jobs was the harassment they 
cook from male peers (Chart F) . A few women maintained that some 
men were so resentful about their moving into traditionr-lly-male jobs 
that they went, so far as to sabotage some of their work. The 
reactions of most men were not this drastic, but they could prove to 
be annoy in,: nevertheless. 

A number of women in blue-collar jobs maintained that the men 
very frequently helped each other with difficult assignments, but would 
rarelv help a woman in similar circumstances. The women felt that the 
men were hoping that they would fail. In these conditions, it is not 
surprising that the failure rates of women in such jobs were sometimes 
higher than those for men. in fact, it seemed remarkable that the 
success rate for women in many of the traditionally-male blue-collar 
jobs was actually as high as it was. The women who stuck with such jobs 
seemed to exhibit an unusual amount of determination and perseverance 
under stressful cond i tions. 
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Chart F. On-the-Job Difficulties Experienced by the Target Women 
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than one difficulty could be mentioned. 
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Five of the women in professional and managerial positions also 
mentioned difficulties classified under the "harassment from peers" 
heading. One woman who was the only female in a group of professionals 
said : 

"Many times people in this group have to work together to get an 
assignment done. Some of the men seem to be completely uncooper- 
ative when they have to work with me. They will just forget to 
give me information, or in one case a man even gave me some 
wrong information. Some of them seem to be wanting to do anything 
they can to show that a woman can't handle this kind of work. 

Related to "harassment from peers" was the fact that supervisors 
were frequently reported to show animosity toward the women, expecially 
those in blue-collar jobs. They claimed that the foreman was sometimes 
forced to take women into his work group even though he was very much 
against the idea. According to one woman: 

"The men make it tough for me to do well, and the supervisor is 
the worst. He gives me all tough assignments and he won't help 
me if I have a question. He says, ! If you think vou are such a 
smartass and can do this kind of work, figure it out for yourself.'" 

Several other women expressed similar difficulties with their supervisors. 

The most frequently mentioned difficulty for women in professional 
and managerial positions was the lack of respect shown by other employees. 
This complaint was seldom made with regard to subordinates, but very 
often the woman in either a managerial or staff position said that other 
employees in the company at all levels did not always show her the same 
respect they would a man in her position. 

Sometimes women in managerial positions reported that others in 
the company did not treat them with the same respect that they would 
a male manager at the same level because of disbelief that a woman 
really held such a job. For example, one woman who was in a much 
higher level management position than was ever held by women in her 
company in the past, described some of the difficulties she had in 
dealing with people both within and outside the company: 

"I sometimes get a little irritated with the frequent reactions of 
disbelief when I'm dealing with people who cannot seem to comprehend 
the fact that I actually am the District Manager. They think that 
I must be a clerk who has misunderstood their request to talk to 
the manager. At first I was flattered by these reactions, but now 
they are getting a bit annoying." 
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The difficulty labeled "visibi 1 i tv" i c 
lark of respect cateeorv A „ v I V close ly related to the 

positions f t " I ioh V W ° men ^ b ° th blue " and white-collar 

that people reacted lo )Ll l ^ dlfficult b V the fact 

i t j-t^s^a 6 ^ n in a t^rtToT^r.h 1 " rr s found 

wU., the Job incumbent in the same way <X £1 

— ^ib^TLTb"; ; h f el e e n °r ier i n di f f a fi t UUieS 

women in management positions , a / ! aCt ' m3ny ° f the 

Pi--, that ^ ^who^i vV ^ i Si Hnd^^^ J""" 8 

work with a woman manager were now bcB Zlm f k k ^kward to 

relaxed manner in meetings and oli^SStW " " 3 """^ 

hir ,..i }i '" fi " Ulti0S With the Physical demands of the job and with 
w m , m t,U ' PUbHc Wer ° «P«ienced almost exclusive! bv 

women i„ blue-collar jobs. Physical difficulties usuaUy Solved 

UU h ° aVy ^ " haVi "« t0 W ° rk wit h heavj tools "nd 

Harassment frot„ the public referred in the majority of cases 
the negate reaction on the part of che public o the fact that 

1 r woric T CarryiUy ° Ut ° ' Ws j ° b -" 0ne — drove a ruck in 
her work and came into contact with thr> n,,M . cruc * in 

assignments, said: P C 10 carr y in 8 °^ many 

"Some people show resentment of the fact that I am i n a man's 
oh to the point of really being nasty. The women are worse 

t :;;:. he J aCt . lik ^ I - stealing money from families 
tiavmg this good-paymg job that men usually have." 

contact^^t^ 0 W ° mCn " bl «-coll.r jobs that entailed 

contacts with the public reported that they were quite often 

proportioned" by men. Not all of the women who reported beine 
propositioned by men in their jobs complained about U was 

not c a ssified as a difficulty. In some cases, the women wno 

mo nattT rie \ CeS ° f thiS kind SGemcd t0 find ^ -n's advances 
more flattering than annoying, and just laughed about it as thev 
described their experiences. ey 

In summary, it seemed to the interviewers that the women in 
trad tionallv-male jobs frequently experienced difficulties i 
b T u r r h . harder f ° r to ^for, effective^ Jn "ould 

r ' . man ln th * Same ob « These difficulties seemed to be 

l l U tn ° USh 111 rJme blue-collar jobs to make it almost impossible 
tor a woman to succeed Tn fir-r ; „ • , - , -"-'"FossiDie 

succcta. in tact, m companies which did not have 
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much success in using women in formerly all-male jobs, the problems 
seemed to stem more often from the unusual difficulties faced by the 
women in the jobs than from any lack of ability to perform the tasks 
involved. 

HELP GIVEN TO THE WOMEN 

Most of the women felt that thay had been given no more or less 
help than men were given in the same jobs. 





Blue- 


White- 


Total 


collar 


collar 


36 


20 


16 


102 


38 


65 


25 


15 


10 



Given more help 
No more-no less 
Given less help 

This response was even more typical for those in the blue-collar 
jobs, but about 22 percent of these women felt they had been given 
more help than comparable men in the same jobs. However, about 
15 percent said that they were given less help than the men. 

Among the women in white-collar jobs, those given less help 
usually said this was because they had had more experience in the 
department before being appointed to their present position than was 
true for most men. On the other hand, the women in the blue-collar 
jobs who said that they were given less help than the men almost 
invariably attributed this to the fact that the men in the work group, 
including the supervisor, felt that they were intruding in the man's 
work world. 

ATTITUDES OF MALE EMPLOYEES 
TOWARD THE WOMEN 

Quite clearly, the women in white-collar positions were much 
more likely to be accepted by male employees than was the case for 
women in blue-collar jobs (Chart G) . For example, 15 of the women 
in blue-collar jobs who were interviewed reported that the men showed 
strong resentment of the fact that women were in the jobs. (This 
category on the scale was defined as resentment so strong that it 
actually interfered with the woman's work.) One blue-collar woman 
described her situation like this: 
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Chart G. Attitudes of Male Employees Toward the Target Women 
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"I fool sot up as an example. Tf T'm late, the whole group is 
punished. Then till* HUplM V I MtH loll* I lie group this, so the 
guys get down on me. The supervisor gives me extra work so the 
other guys don't want to work with me, and he won't help when I 
ask questions. The guys don't include me in breaks or going 
out to lunch. I'm considering going into a lower classification 
just because of the pressure and hassles I've been getting.' 1 

Another woman commented on some negative attitudes that she feels 
are justified: 

"What they resent is when the company hands people jobs. I've 
seen females allowed to bypass certain craft tests, for example. 
It's not fair to push women into jobs when a lot of people don't 
get a chance." 

At the other end of the scale, 36 of the women in white-collar 
jobs felt that their male working associates showed no resentment. A 
few others said that the men accepted them, but it seemed that their 
acceptance primarily reflected their awareness of the company's equal 
opportunity commitments. (As Chart G shows, this reaction was less 
frequently encountered in the women in blue-collar jobs.) One woman 
in her early thirties who is now in a higher-level management job tht.i 
was previously attainable by women, described the attitudes of male 
employees toward her new job's status in this way: 

"Most men have been very accepting of my success because they 
understand the goals of the Equal Opportunity Program. While 
they may actually resent the competition that women now give them, 
they don't show this outwardly. Actually, I believe that to some 
degree it's like they are chasing ghosts. When the ghosts 
become a reality, they aren't so terrible as they thought they 
would be." 

The most frequently reported reaction on the part of men was that 
they initially showed resentment toward newly-appointed women in their 
job categories, but that this resentment soon wore off and the men 
became accepting. 

Some women reported that even the manager who had promoted them 
showed signs of resenting the woman's move into a formerly all-male 
job, an attitude that was usually attributed to the possibility that 
he had felt constrained to promote the women because of the equal 
opportunity program. This lack of acceptance could be shown in subtle 
ways. For example, a woman who had been promoted to a much higher-level 
staff job than had previously been held by women, described her 
supervisor's behavior: 
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Despito the fact that my boss actually promoted me to my new job, 
he doesn t seem to fully accept my status at the new level. L 
seems to be somewhat strained when he deals with me on business 
matters. he seems to expect me to do my own typing because I 
formerly was a secretary, when he would never think of asking the 
men at my Uvel to do their own typing. I feel that he would 
never approve if I went out to get a up of coffee with a person 

an discussing a problem with, or if I went to lunch with a 
Hient; but the men don't hesitate at all to do this." 

It is P^sible of course, that this woman's evaluation of her boss's 

' tV° m error. When she was asked by the interviewer 

iLt tt BVe F. atftua "y tested th * boss by going out for coffee or 
lumh with a client, she admitted she would be afraid to try it. 

Another woman said that she had no problems with her own 

en d r bv :5 , 0r ; -«8f« up the line from her boss seem" threat- 

en t d bv , .-r being m a man's job. She said: 

"My boss has been great about the fact that I am doing a man's job. 

L U ic ls iheJ r - other managers at that ievei — t0 be anta 8°n- 

f * °° n C seem to like the idea that women are starting 

to move into their territory." 

ATTITUDES OF OTHER 
FEMALE EMPLOYEES 

The attitudes of other female employees toward the target women 
could not be classified on a simple scale from very accep i o 

r a^n^T-Tr' " male attit ^s. The predominant 

ISa^QJLgf_oth er women was P ositive, as might be expect eTT chart H) ~ 

Uasc p My" n re ::^° nS '. mOSt of -Wch could probably be considered at 

C pa "J y ne 8ft lv e, it is interesting to note that equal numbers of 
women m blue-collar and white-collar positions reported thatTther 
women reacted with envy or iealmi^v -n • • other 

of wnrV a -.1 ^ a Jealous> ,o their moving into a man's world 

of work A related reaction, mu ch more often reported by women in 

"crW- o'wan 0 ^o" 5 ^ ^ ^ th °^ ^ we « 

crazy to want to move into wnat had been a traditli nally-male job. 
Th.s usually meant that the women felt the new job role was so 
incompatible with f e „inine abilities and interests that an woman who 
would want a job of that kind must be a little crazy. 

,nn J heSeven women who reported that other women reacted with 
apprehension were all managers who felt that their new subordinates 
ot the same sex were somewhat concerned about how they were goine to 
he treated by a fe,ale boss. Several women in managerial lobs 
speculated that some women might not like to work for a female 
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Chart H. Attitudes of Other Female Employees Toward the 
Target Women 
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Note Responses do not equal totals because some blue-collar women 
reported no contacts with other female employees, while some 
white-collar women cited more than one attitude 



P " 1 ^ beCaU ff they are ™ d they will not be able to control he r 

I ne relTth^ ^ ^7,"° C ° ntr01 & ™' ^ said that many 
nZl I had iearned t0 ma niPUlate men, but did not expect 

^™ oneT" T ith a f6male b ° SS - L ° 0king at " "- the 
c V , commented that she finds it more 

; ' work with women than men. She felt that she might be 

prejudiced against women herself. 

A significant number of white-collar women reported that oth P r 
women reacted negatively to their having taken a trLitionafly-^fe 

as follows:' thiS Cate8 ° r * ™ S desc ^ d ^ ™ woman 

"Among the people I used to work with, the men have generally been 

sTem £ TacTthat zT "? ^ ^ ^ 

Th*.v „f/ p haVe been * iven this chance. 

Thtv often refer to someone like myself who has been promoted to 

lumbers.- C ° nen ' 33 ''"e oflhe 

Sometimes the negati, reactions of other women were attributed 

the \ tir d ° f W ° men - F ° r 6Xample « one in describing 

the attitudes of other women employees said: rioing 

"The younger women in the office seem to have been very plersed at 

oTllt olH 86t op P° rtuniti « had. On the other hand, many 

ot the older women seem to resent my success. They seem to be 
thxn-mg 'Why should she be getting these kinds of opportunities 
when I never had them?'" P uies ' 

In nummary, however it should be emphasized again that the majority 
of other women in the companies studied reacted positively to the fact 
than one of their own sex was promoted into a job which hitherto had 
been reserved almost exclusively for men. 

PAY COMPARISONS 

i-h,f ^ lm ° St aU ° f women in blue-collar jobs (69 out of 73) said 
that their pay was the same as that of men in the same work: 
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Only two women thought their pay was definitely less than men got in 
the same jobs and two others thought it was ''probably less." Most of 
the women in blue-collar positions were in unionized groups where the 
contract called for equal pay for equal work. 

In the white-collar jobs, there seemed to be a little more 
ambiguity about pay comparisons. Nine of the women said that they didn 1 
know how their pay compared to that of men. Five felt that they 
definitely were being paid less than comparable men and 13 felt that 
their pay was "probably less 11 than that of men. On the other hand, 
four of the women in professional or managerial positions felt that 
their pay was probably higher than that of comparable men because of 
the need for catch-up dictated by an equal employment opportunity 
settlement . 

SATISFACTION WITH CAREER PROGRESS 

When asked how satisfied they were with their career progress in 
the company to date, the great majority of the women expressed some 
degree of satisfaction: 
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The women in the white-collar positions were much more positive in that 
a much higher percentage of them felt that they were "very satisfied" 
with their career progress in the company. 

The reasons for expressing dissatisfaction differed by collar- 
color. Frequently, the dissatisfaction of the blue-collar women was 
attributed to the fact that they were not being promoted as fast as 
the men within their job classifications. Others in ulue-collar jobs 
expressed dissatisfaction because they disliked the job very much, 
yet felt trapped because they would suffer a great loss in pay if they 
were to move into any other kind of work. 
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APPRATSAL OF FUTURE OPPORTUNITIES 

whit W r m0n 'u , PUrCepti ° nS ° f thcir flltu " opportunities were some- 
what favorable than their satisfaction with progress already achieved: 

Blue- U^hi to- 
Total collar collar 



No opinion 5 5 0 

Not suru 
No t vt-rv t;ooc 
Fairly ^ood 



18 10 

45 23 



Very i;ood 
hxtr cmoly good 



53 26 27 

37 9 28 

5 0 s 



H,?K 1 Ck ° f °P timism * bo ^ the future was attributed to 

nd Z TT reCebSi ° n - 111 *™ -sanies there was a hirin e 
and the turnover rate had dropped to practically zero; consequently 
there was relatively little upward movement within the ranks ^ 

Some women gave other reasons for pessimism about the future A 
"dead nd" 0 ^ 1 " P ositio - felt they had been placed n 

„ d J ° bs ' whl * e others tho "ght their companies were unwilling to 

promote women beyond a certain point. Some noted that most of the men 
Who are now upper-level managers had considerably more technJca back- 
pro e S s 0 h n :r° men Wh ° cu " entl * movi "B trough the ranks One 

IT" S ° emed GXtremel y competent mentioned the absence 

at career development programs or career paths in her company She felt 

w d ;^: h 0 r tential in her position wouid have ^ e« 0 

a wide variety of experiences. A few blue-collar women were pessimistic 
because many of the jobs on which they could bid were unattractive 
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As .1 group, the white-collar women were considerably more positive 
about future opportunities than were women in blue-collar positions. 
Manv who had unexpectedly achieved high-level professional or managerial 
positions were very optimistic about their future careers in the company. 
The five women who rated their future opportunities as "extremely goal" 
felt they were much more likely to have opportunities to progress up the 
ladder than were comparable male employees. 

Again, when the women were asked about their career aspirations 
in the company, the women in white-collar positions were much more 
hopeful than blue-collar women, Sixty-five percent (59 of 91) of the 
women in white-collar positions expected to progress two levels or 
more (table 1). Ten of these women thought that it was very realistic 
to expect to be an officer of the company at some future date. 

In the blue-collar ranks, many of the women felt that it was 
unrealistic to expect to advance very much, because the next rung 
in the laider was' the foreman's job. They said it was hard enough for 
the men to accept women as co-workers; to expect them to tolerate a 
female supervisor seemed out of the question. On the other hand, some 
of the interviews with the foremen revealed that the supervisor did 
not consider it unlikely that the woman could be appointed to such a 
position. (As a matter of fact, some of the women classified here as 
n white-col Lar" because of their "exempt" status, were actually-blue- 
collar supervisors.) 

i'ROBLKMS OFF THE JOB 

About half the women interviewed indicated that their new job 
roles had caused no problems at all in their outside life (Chart I). 
Of those who did mention such problems, the difficulty most frequently 
referred to was with the husband or a male friend— but the nature 
of these problems was usually different for blue-collar as opposed to 
white-collar women. 

For women in blue-collar jobs, problems with a husband or male 
friend were most likely to stem from the fact that the woman was working 
in groups composed almost entirely of men. In some instances, the 
husband or man involved was concerned that the woman would be subject to 
sexual advances from her male working associates. In other cases, they 
were afraid that male working associates might abuse the women because 
of their resentment of the presence of women in their work groups. A 
related concern was the fear that women whose jobs required them to 
come into contact with the public might be propositioned or even abused by 
other men. 
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CAREER ASPIRATIONS OF THE WOMEN INTERVIEWED 
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Chart I. Target Women's Experience of Off-the-Job Problems 
Related to Their New Job Roles 
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Their concerns also had to do with the woman being in a higher 
classification than the husband or male friend. Some blue-collar 
women were experiencing conflict over this issue, while others expressed 

ears that their husbands or men friends would react negatively in the 
future if they got promotions or moved into higher classifications. 

Another issue that came up was the feeling of some of the blue- 
collar women that it was hard to perform all the traditional female 
tasks in adoition to their new jobs, which were more physically 
demanding than clerical work. Husbands still expected them to clean 
house, fix meals, and do the normal "wifely" chores. 

For women in white-collar positions, their problems almost 
invariably stemmed from jealousy on the part of the male partner that 
the woman had achieved as much success as she had. Until it becomes 
more commonplace for women to hold high-level professional or 
managerial positions, traditional norms about appropriate roles for 
women vis-a-vis men will undoubtedly cause problems. 

n Thi f waS t , true for approximately 20 percent of the women in white- 
collar jobs However, it was also true that many women interviewed 
said that their promotions had caused no problems at all w^h their 
husbands; in fact, they often said that their husbands were very proud 
of the progress they had made. But when queried further, the majority of 
these women admitted that the husband's position-level was still well 
above theirs or that the husband was in a different professional field 
and did not feel in any way competitive with his wife. 

One woman's description of problems her unexpected promotions 
have caused in her outside life is rather typical for those who 
mentioned problems with husbands: 

"My new job was definitely a primary cause of the break-up of my 
marriage. We seemed to have a pretty good marriage. When I 
first started to get promotions, my husband was proud of me. But 
as time went on, he began to show that he was actually jealous 
He never said this, but he began to deride me as a 'libber' and 
started to make derogatory cracks about 'career women,' and the 
like. Then he began to pressure me to quit working even though 
that had never ever been mentioned before. W e always assumed 
that I would always work, and he knew that I always identified 
very strongly with my work and liked what I was doing very much 
Evidently he would have preferred that I stay as a more dependent, 
submissive wife. My success was a real threat to him." 
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Another woman in a much higher-paying job than was customary for 
women to hold in the past, indicated that she did not now have a 
problem with her husband, but possibly could have in the future. She 
said: 

"My husband accepts my situation pretty well now, but his nose 
would really be out of joint if I started to make more money 
than he does. Luckily, he now has a good-paying job and makes 
more than I do. But that could change and I may be in trouble 
then." 

On the other hand, a uumber of women mentioned that they had no 
problems at all with their husbands. One said that her spouse was 
supportive and flexible and that her job had enhanced their relationship. 
Another wo;: made a point that she was making more money than her 
husband, M but he hasn't complained yet." Several women commented that 
their husbands were very considerate and helpful at home. 

Some of the single women also had problems with men friends. One 
who was in a very high level management job for her sex and age described 
her off-the-job problems this way: 

"Sometimes a new man I am dating is really taken aback when he 
finds out the level of my job and the fact that I supervise lots 
of men. Often it seems to have a decided effect op the fellow's 
attitude toward me. He begins to treat me in a strained way and 
seems to be uncomfortable with me. So far the rewards of the job 
offset this negative effect on my social life, but I sometimes 
wonder if that will always be the case." 

Women in blue-collar jobs 7omtimes described a similar problem 
with a slightly different twist. One woman in a craft-type occupation 
where the pay was about twice as much as she had made in her previous 
clerical jobs said: 

"I've lost a couple of old boy friends who resented the money I 
was making and the fact that I have taken a job away from a man. 
For some reason, they seemed to act like it is indecent for a 
girl to make the same kind of pay the men make." 

The four women who said their job caused some problems with 
children usually referred to perceived child neglect or to the problem 
of having to tcke time off when the children were sick. One woman 
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recounted a different problem with regard to children, however. She 
had not only achieved a very high-level management position in her 
career but had also raised a family 0 f five children. She described 
some of the problems she has had with this dual role as follows: 

"I think that being a working mother definitely affects the child- 
ren. There has to be some neglect if the job demands up to 60 
hours of work a week. Then I think you always have the problem 
ot the children being over- indulged , probably because of the 
reelings of guilt one has about neglecting them so much of the 
time. Actually, I think that the over-indulging has worse effects 
cnan neglect. 

Problems with parents, which were most often referred to by 
L b Ue ";*" 1 " women sometimes stemmed from the fact that the woman 
: b wolatin « a cultural norm by holding a man * s job. I n other rases 

^ e zxvit™: Ukc thc hours " «* » *• <— « 

Problems with friends for the blue-collar women were also likely 
o be somewhat different from those encountered by women i n white-collar 
jobs Some of the women in blue-collar jobs had lost friends oecause the 

the whit W ° r ?, C ° rreS P° nd " those °* their acquaintances. For 

he white-collar women, problems were likely to stem from the fact that 
hey had moved up the job ladder to levels well beyond those of any or 
their toner friends. A woman promoted to a high management leveJ 
described some of the problems this had caused with old friends both 
within and outside the company: S ' b ° th 

"I have lost contact with most of the friends I had before I 
started getting promotions into managemenr positions. I have 
risen beyond the level of these persons in both status, and 
especially in salary, so that they seemed to be strained or 
guarded when they were with me . I guess they considered me to 
be out of their league. Some old friends seemed to be envious 
to the point of resenting my success. Some people who were very 
supportive and encouraging at first have done an aboutface now. 
iney actually seem to be threatened by my success." 

Those conflicts classified as "psychological problems" covered 
a variety of situations. For women in the blue-collar jobs, continual 
harassment from their male co-workers sometimes caused undesirable 
tensions and those on rotating shifts indicated that they always felt 
tense and tired because of the interruption of their n .rmal sleep-cycle. 
(These irritating effects of rotating shift schedules have been 
experienced by most men as well.) 



For women in white-collar occupations, psychological problems 
were commonly caused by having been thrown into jobs for which they 
did not feel fully qualified. As one woman expressed it: 

"Being on a management training program, I am often given an 
assignment that I am obviously not qualified to handle. Some- 
times it might involve supervising a bunch of men. While they 
usually understand that this is a training assignment for m?, 
I'm always coping, trying to survive. It's very wearing 
psychologically. Sometimes I find myself questioning my own 
femininity." 

Another female manager supervising men with more technical knowledge 
and background than she had expressed similar feelings: 

"I work long, hard hours and spend a lot of time thinking about 
work even when I'm at home. I occasionally get depressed and 
question my ability. I worry about whether I'm doing a good 
job, even while I'm pushing myself relentlessly." 

Another kind of psychological problem mentioned by several white- 
collar women had to do with conflict between personal and professional 
goals. One woman in her late twenties was trying to make a decision 
about whether to have children. She didn't want to give up her career 
because she was getting a lot of satisfaction from her work, yet she 
wasn't sure whether she could entrust her child to child-care 
professionals. Another young woman who was in a relatively high-level 
management position, especially for her age, mentioned that she has 
become more intolerant of men with traditional ideas about women. She 
wondered if she has become too hard on men and thus narrowed the field 
of potential partners with whom she could share her life. 
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rhOisLEMf WITH KalSJD? 
U THE COMPANY 

_ The women in white-collar jobs were most likely to mention 
prooiens with old associates within the company: 





Total 


Blue- 
collar 


White- 
collar 


Mo problem? 


lOh 


!.3 


61 


Lost old friends 


18 


U 


lh 


Loneliness, lack of 

companionship on the job 


IX 




8 


Pifi'ieult transition 
fro::; peer to boss 


10 


0 


10 


Problems with superiors 


1 


1 


0 



Many of the blue-collar women had been hired from outside the 
comply and therefore had no previous working associates in the firm 
•und even among the women in the white-collar jobs, the great majority 
said they had no significant problems. 

Of the women who did mention some problem, the most frequent 
category was the loss of old friends. Closely related to this was the 
loneliness that their new job entailed. 

•vomen in another company who had experienced similar problems 
organized a mutual support-group of women who had been promoted to 
.evels previously unattainable. They met from time to time, organized 
-uncheon meetings and evening social events to provide for associations 
o: persons at similar jobs and educational levels. 

Ten of the women in managerial positions mentioned the fact that 
tne transition from being a member of a work group to being the boss 
has been very difficult for them. They feel somewhat awkward now in 
..avmg to supervise former associates. On the other hand, some 
supervisors said that they had always avoided socializing with work 
colleagues, even before their promotions. 

One clue-collar woman who worked in an otherwise all-male group 
re^t that the sole conflict between her job and her role as a friend 
:>: other employees, had to do with the reaction of her co-worker's 
wives : 

"At an office party the wives wouldn't let their husbands 
even talk to me. They saw me as a threat." 
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The issue of attraction between male and female co-workers also 
came up as a problem with white-collar women. One manager commented 
mat the attraction between herself and some of her male peers became 
such a hindrance to working together that she decided to eliminate 
social contacts with fellow employees. A professional woman who travels 
occasionally with male colleagues has found it necessary to clarify the 
nature of the relationships and keep everything on a business footing. 

This was one of the few areas in the interviews with the target 
women uTiere the responses obtained by the female interviewer were 
significantly different from those obtained by the male interviewer. 
For some reason, the women seemed more likely to tell the female inter- 
viewer about such problems as loneliness, the difficulties of super- 
vising former associates, and the like. Of the 23 womei who recounted 
difficulties of these kinds, 19 mentioned them to the female interviewer 
and only four talked about such problems with the male interviewer. 

APPROACHES USED 5Y BLUE-COLLAR WOMEN 
TO ENHANCE THEIR EFFECTIVENESS 

From the standpoint of this study, the most important 

question askef! of the women interviewed concerned the approaches or 
behaviors they had found to be effective in carrying out their " 2rly- 
male jobs. As might be expected, the responses differed by cc inv- 
c o 1 1 * r . 

Among blue-collar women, the most frequently mentioned approach 
was to "try to learn the job as best one can in order to be technically 
competent" (table 2). This was seen as a critical need for two reasons. 
In the first place, many of the women confessed that they were at a 
disadvantage, compared with men, in their lack of preparation for the 
jobs, which often required some technical knowledge or experience which 
men were more likely to have than women. Secondly, the women very often 
felt that they were on the spot, in that the men would be looking for 
inadequacies in their ability to do the work. Therefore, in order to 
insure that they would not make mistakes and look bad to their male 
working associates, many of them telt that they had to make an extra 
effort to learn the job as well as possible. In addition, several 
felt that women seem more proud of their work and mote interested in 
doing a good job than men. 

The second most frequently mentioned approach was to "ignore the 
harassment of male working associates." It is interesting to note, 
however, that the data obtained by the two interviewers on this item 
differed significantly. The male interviewer had recorded this item 
as an approach taken by the women in blue-collar jobs in 24 out of the 
total of 26 cases where this was mentioned. It is difficult to explain 
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TABLE 2. APPROACHES USED BY WOMEN IN BLUE-COLLAR JOBS TO ENHANCE 

THEIR EFFECTIVENESS 



Act natural— do nothing different 
Don't try to be one of the boys 
Try to be one of the boys 

Learn the job well— become technically competent 
Work hard— do more than own share 
Maintain friendly, cooperative attitude 
React courteously to taunts and harassing 
Ignore harassment by the men 



Number of 
mentions 

9 

4 

4 
27 
23 
23 
9 
26 
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the reason for this difference. Either the women felt that it was more 
appropriate Lo mention tue need to ignore harassment from male 
associates to the male interviewer, or the interviewer himself was more 
sensitive to any indication that the women were behaving in this way. 

A similar be ivior or approach, mentioned by nine of the women, 
was to react court ously, rather than antagonistically, to the taunts 
and harassing of nale working associates. Several of the women said 
that they had used this strategy right from the start and had found that 
the taunts and harassing soon died out. In other cases, the women con- 
fessed to having learned this lesson with experience. 

Another frequently-mentioned approach was to "work very hard — try 
to ;io more than my share of the work." Many of the ^omen seemed to feel 
that in order to prove themselves and to gain acceptance, of the men, 
they had to do more work than would have been required of a man. They 
felt that the men were very sensitive to any indication that the women 
might be doing less work than the men. 

Many of the women n./ntioned the* s . cance of mai'-taini^r a 
friendly and cooperative attitude on ■/ \r>h % whether or not they were 
referring to harassment by the men. Latively few of them, however, 
(four in all) felt that it was advisable no try to be one of the boys. 
In fact, one woman said: 

"I found that the worst thing I could do was to try 
to be one of the boys. The men just are not going 
to accept me as one of them. When I tried that and 
teased them or used the same kind of language they 
did, I just got hassled unmercifully. I found that 
I just have to ignore them as best I can and do my 
own work and mind my own business to get along." 

A few blue-collar women felt that the key to their success had 
nothing to do with any particular approaches, but was mainly due to 
the positive attitude of their supervisors. Others said that the only 
thing that kept them going was "a strong mental attitude." 

APPROACHES USED BY WHITE-COLLAR 
WOMEN TO ENHANCE THEIR EFFECTIVENESS 

The approach most frequently mentioned by white-collar women (and 
this applied almost exclusively to women in managerial positions) was to 
avoid authoritarianism (table 3). Many of the women said they either 
felt intuitively or learned through experience that it was not advisable 
to treat subordinates in a "bossy" manner. They felt that it was easier 
for a male supervisor to use that approach and still be effective than 
it was for a woman. All of the target women in supervisory or 
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TABLE 3. APPROACHES USED BY WOMEN IN WHITE-COLLAR JOBS TO ENHANCE 

THEIR EFFECTIVENESS 



Treat people as individuals — be sensitive 
to differences, etc. 



Be more helpful and considerate of subordinates 
than most male supervisors are 
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Number of 
mentions 



Act natural — do nothing different 13 
Avoid an authoritarian approach 



32 



Maintain air of confidence, assurance 2^ 
Use the participative approach 



18 
23 



Use femininity to advantage 6 
Learn the job well— become technically competent 27 
Work hard — do more than own share 



14 
19 



managerial positions supervised at least some men. Thny either expectec 
or found through experience, that men would find it difficult to take 
orders Trom a woman. Several women also said that they typically gave 
more background information and explanation along with an order than 
they had found male supervisors to do in the past. 

Even women in jobs that did not entail managing ethers sometimes 
reported that an authoritarian manner seemed to lessen their effective- 
ness. For example, a relatively young woman in a much higher-level 
staff job than was traditionally achieved by women described her 
experience as follows: 

"I have found that in meetings with men, I can not 
take as dominant position on an issue as many of the 
men do. If I coma on strong, the men often seem to 
react defensively and emotionally, and then I cannot 
achieve my goal with regard to that issue." 

Along the same lines, another professional woman said: 

"I try to hold back on my intelligence and 
aggressiveness in order not to put people off.' 1 

It is reasonable to assume that reactions of this kind will 
gradually change as it becomes more common to find worner* in the higher- 
level management positions. 



Eighteen women also said that they made a special effort to use 
a participative approach in managing others. That is, they involved 
subordinates in decision-making, delegated responsibility, gave their 
people a lot of information about what was going on in the organization, 
explained orders given or decisions made, held group meetings from time 
to time, and took other actions of the kind that are usually associated 
with the participative approach to managing. 

A somewhat different approach, equally often mentioned, was to 
"maintain an air of confidence and assurance." Many of the women felt 
that they had to make it very clear that they were in charge and that 
they knew what they were doing. They felt that any show of weakness 
or doubt along this line might result in their losing control of the 
group. 



In general, it appeared that women were very often finding that 
it was more important for them to use the kinds of managerial practices 
that management training experts consider desirable than it was for the 
"»>n. This was not necessarily because the women had been given any 
^ .pervisory training (which was the exception rather than the rule); 
rather, they seemed to realize intuitively, or to learn from experience, 
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that such practices as avoiding authoritarianism and using the partici- 
pate approach were effective. Similar approved behaviors of this kind 
were to :;reat people as Individuals— be sensitive to individual 
differences," etc. Many of the women also felt that being more helpful 
and considerate of subordinates than most male supervisors assisted them 
in being an effective leader of the group. 

White-collar women mentioned a much greater variety of behaviors 
or approaches than blue-collar women. Several of the white-collar women 
for example, mentioned that they were very careful to be as fair as 
possible in the way they treat all of their subordinates, showing no 
favoritism between the male and female members of their work group. 
Relatively few of the women said that they used their femininity co 
advantage in getting work done-and of -he six who did admit to •. -ing 
this behavior, five reported it to the male interviewer and only one 
to the female interviewer. 

One supervisor felt that her interest in sports and cars and the 
traditional! v-male topics of conversation had made it easier for her to 
get along informally with men. Another woman mentioned that it helped 
to be comfortable and at ease with a group of men; she has tried just to 
forget she s a woman. A third white-collar woman admitted to feeling 
handicapped by the lack of informal communication with the men in the 
o..ice. At first, she had avoided the office scuttlebut, the card-playing 
and discussions of sporting events; then she realized that a lot of 
important communication goes on in such sessions. 

Two of the categories listed in table 3 are the same as those 
coded for the blue-collar women. One of these, which was mentioned 
second most often, was to "learn the job as well as nossib.le-to become 
technically competent." As vith the women in blue-collar jobs, many of 
the women in professional or managerial jobs felt that they could not 
afford to make many mistakes because of their visibility. Therefore 
they felt that they probably worked harder than most men to learn all 
aspects of the job and minimize the possibilities of making poor 
decisions or costly errors. 

On the other hand, a number of women also mentioned the importance 
of being absolutely honest if they did not have the background knowledge 
or experience to make a decision.. They found that it was essential that they 
not try to bluff their way in such a situation. Several women said that 
they used the knowledge and experience of their subordinates, rather than 
trying to m-Ke decisions by themselves in areas where they did not have 
as much technical background as some of the people in their work groups. 
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Like some of the women in blue-collar jobs, a number of the profes- 
sional and managerial women said that they probably worked harder at the 
job than most men would in a similar role. Often they attributed the 
need for this approach to their visibility, but also related it to their 
neea to learn the job as well as possible in order to become technically 
competent. As one woman put it in explaining the need to do her best: 

"Since 1 am the first female to be promoted to this level 
of management, I feel I have to be a 1 Jackie Robinson 1 in 
order to make it easier for other women to move into jobs 
of this kind." 
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COMPOSITE PERFORMANCE RATINGS 
AND SEX-ROLE CHARACTERIZATIONS 

Two other --asures were derived from the interview data to gain 
insight into additional factors which might facilitate th integration 

atinT^Mc'h tr : diti °r Uy T 16 j ° bS - ° ne — e «- a penance 
rating which was constructed from several sources for women for whom we 

femin'nit: 1 ^ ""^ nM8ure 3 C ™ d * ^ of M .c5Ei£. 

of "efLctlvr ; h 8y ;V 0nStr !? d f ° r WOmen f0r whom we had descriptions 
as P behaviors" from the respective woman herself and at 

Both J ^ PerS ° nS in mana § er > P eer , ^d subordinate groups. 

Both of these measures could be constructed for a total of 52 women .29/ 

had b!£ U«? ^Tk t0 J ° b P erformance meas ^e, all of the 52 women 

SJe „ ? o 5J tW ° ° r m ° re ° ther em P lo y ees °n a scale from one to 

five, ranging from 'doing an excellent job" to "doing very poorly." In 

differ nt^T fairly T !°° d ag — C ^ ^e ratings assigned ^y the 

culated rn e iH V16WeeS - ^ ° f aU ratingS ° n each -omin was cal- 

rtpli , 7 ie i d / COm P° slte in ° ex of performance. The distribution of 
TnlZ 11*1 si 8 nificantl y f«m the distributions of ratings 

the Der 5 o r r U8 "'r 3 ' 6 311317368 ° f manager ' Peer ' and subordinate data on 

f ™ ^ W ° men - Ab ° Ut half ° f the 52 women had composite 

performance ratings in the middle category of the three-point scale-that 
is, they were rated as "doing a good job." About a quarter of the women's 
receive" 85 refl ? cted ° Xcellence in Performance, while the other quarter 
most men." C ° m? ° Slte rating that indicated they were "not doing as well as 

Tho measure of sex-role characterization was . Mistruc. d in a 
slightly more complex fashion. Responses to the question on effective 
TndTtT. ll l aVget , W ° men f " charact ^i Z ed for each of the 5 / females 
?hP «Ll . other employees who worked with the respective woman. 

The descriptions of behavior were analyzed according to their stereo- 
typed masculinity," "femininity," or "neutrality." Behaviors that 
seem consistent with traditionally-masculine personality characteristics 
were rated as masculine, while approaches consistent with traditionally- 
teminine qualities were categorized as "feminine." 
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For each of the 52 women, therefore, at least four behavioral 
descriptions were available from different sources which could be 
classified as masculine or feminine. A composite index of sex role 
characterization was constructed for each of them, based on their 
behaviors described by themselves, managers, peers and/or subordinates. 
Women were categorized as predominantly masculine if all their ratings, 
or all but one, were classified as masculine. They were classified as 
predominantly feminine if all their behaviors, or all but one, were 
categorized as feminine. Any woman who had at least two masculine 
behaviors and two feminine behaviors mentioned by herself or others 
was classified as androgynous. Some women had as many as 12 behaviors 
coded, but the average number was seven. Those with less than four 
"eodable" behaviors were not classified. 

The findings show that 63.5 percent of the women were classified 
as androgynous, 15.4 percent as predominantly masculine, and 21.1 percent 
as predominantly feminine. There were no significant differences in the 
composite performance ratings of the three groins. 

Most women who are successful in traditionally-niale jobs, therefore, 
would appear to have in their repertoire qualities or behaviors that in 
the past have been typically associated with masculinity. But these 
women don't necessarily have to give up certain qualities or behaviors 
that have been associated with femininity in order to do well. Inste; u, 
many seemed to have achieved a balance of both "masculine 11 and "feminine" 
qualities. This finding lends support to the prediction that the tradi- 
tional female role conflict over achievement orientation and femininity 
may disappear. Stereotyping of behaviors as masculine or feminine may 
decline in the future as men and women begin to develop the full range 
of human qualities while maintaining individual differences. 
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V. ATTITUDES OF MANAGERS 



The 102 managers interviewed can be divided into three sub-groups: 

(1) those who supervised uirectly one or nore of 
the target women in blue-collar jobs; 

(2) those who supervised directly one or more of 
the target women in white-collar jobs; and 

(3) other managers concerned with the equal 
opportunity program, including personnel 
directors, high-level general managers, etc. 

Of the total group interviewed, 36 were in the first category, 
49 in the second, and 17 in the third. They ranged in age from the 
early thirties to over sixty, but 82 were in their forties and fifties. 
All were male. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD THE EEO PROGRAM 

The first question asked of the managers was how they felt about the 
equal opportunity program for women. Clearly, the attitudes of managers 
of white-collar women were much more positive than were attitudes of 
managers and supervisors of blue-collar women (Chart J). None of the 
managers of women in blue-collar jobs expressed strong approval of the 
EEO program, while 22 of the 49 managers of women in white-collar jobs 
did express such approval. 

Those managers who expressed approval with reservations frequently 
ritade such comments as: "It's okay if the women can do the work." or "I 
think the idea is good, but we shouldn't try to go too fast." or "We 
shouldn't try to push women beyond their capabilities." Other reserva- 
tions about the program had to do with particular situations: 

"I'm for fair pay based on equal performance, but if I 
have to choose between a male head of household and a 
single female, I think the male head of household should 
get preference." 

"If a person can do the job, it doesn f t matter what sex 
they are, but I have trouble with males and females 
traveling together out of town on company business." 

A number of the managers who expressed favorable attitudes toward 
the program also expressed an awareness of their own personal or 
emotional biases, but seemad intellectually and sometimes morally 
committed to treating women as equals in keeping with their professional 
responsibilities: 
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"I believe in equality and opportunity for all 
people and feel the EO program for females is long 
overdue. Still, I f m guilty of preconceived notions 
of what males and females can do." 

"At a logical, business level, I do what has to be 
done. At an emotional level, I've been socially 
conditioned to think of females in a certain way. 
But I know you've got to treat women fairly and 
equally, just like anyone else. M 

This level of awareness among managers would seem to be potentially 
beneficial to women, in that such men would be more sensitive to the ways 
in which their personal feelings might influence their behavior. 

Ve~ >ften, negative reactions toward the EEO program were not 
revealed uuen a manager was asked directly how he felt about the program, 
but strong negative reactions would surface later in the interview (This 
was taken into account when the respective manager's attitude toward the 
program was codad.) An extreme example of this was encountered in the 
case of one manager who first said that he was all for the equal oppor- 
tunity program, that it was long overdue, etc. Later in the interview 
when he was asked how the women were performing in the blue-collar iobs 
he was supervising, he said: 

"Women can't do these jobs worth a darn. In fact, 
the whole idea is ridiculous. There is men's work 
and there is women's work, and it just goes against 
nature to try to mix them up. ,! 

Those, managers whose responses were classified as "definitely 
negative supervised women in blue-collar jobs, for the most part. As 
one supervisor of a group performing heavy, dirty work put it: 

"The purpose may be good, but the concept is phony. 
Women are being pushed into areas where they just' 
don't belong. The goals are unrealistic. We are 
pushing too hard, and it is going to be disastrous 
if we continue to work strictly on a numbers basis 
and put unqualified people into critical jobs." 

Another supervisor of blue-collar women said: 

"Having females working in this classification has 
resulted in a double standard. They can't do certain 
jobs. I have to handpick the kinds of jobs they're 
given and the people they work with." 
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Some of the men admitted that they changed their attitude quite 
docidely with experience in supervising women in blue-collar jobs. One 
man expressed his experience in this way: 

"When the company first started to push us into 
accepting women here, we all laughed about it. 
We thought the idea was ridiculous . But experi- 
ence is proving that we were wrong. It is work- 
ing out much better than we would have ever 
guessed it would. Some of the women are really 
surprising the men. We have women here who can 
do more work than the men and sometimes their 
work is even better than the men's." 

Only two of the managers who supervised women in traditionally- 
male white-collar jobs expressed strong negative reactions about the 
program, but there were nine others who expressed reactions which we 
classified as "somewhat negative." It was very typical of these 
maiMgers to express general approval of the idea of equalizing 
opportunities for women, while indicating strong disapproval of the 
way the program was being administred: 

"E'm for paying someone for doing a job, but this 
company has been giving out too much . It's like 
stuffing kids with ice cream. When people get a 
lot for nothing, they may try to hit for more. 
You can't change the fact that there are differences 
between men an 1 women." 

"I don't like the quota system. It's not being 
fairly administered by the government. The real 
problem is, there aren't enough women who aspire 
to management. I don't think it will change. 
Girls are different, period. They like to have 
car doors opened for them, and they don't want 
responsibility. " 

When attitudes toward the EEO program were correlated with age, 
it appeared that, among managers of the blue-collar women, the older 
men were more likely to have negative attitudes toward the program 
than were the younger ones. The reverse was true among managers of 
women in white-collar jobs, however. Perhaps, in this case, the 
younger managers felt more threatened by the equal opportunity program, 
because they expected more competition for promotions than they experi- 
enced in the past. 
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A number of managers were initially reluctant to answer the 
question about their attitudes toward the EEO program. They often 
wanted clarifications, asking "what do you mean, how do I feel. 
Several seemed to avoid discu sing their personal feeling at first 
and instead focused on bow they felt the company was doing in its ' 
equal opportunity efforts. Eventually, however, most became more open 
tirl I !„ in t erview Pressed. In fact, the interviewers were impressed 
with the level of honesty and openness in most of the manager interviews, 
in the expression of both strong negative feelings and complex personal 
reactions. Several of the managers discussed changes in their attitudes 
and expressed some awareness of the ways in which they continue to have 
stereotypic expectations of women. Others mentioned that having 
adolescent or coliege-age daughters had increased their sensitivity and 
commitment to the changing role of women in the work-place. E/en some 
of the blue-collar supervisors described their feelings in a way that 
indicated a gut-level struggle between their traditional ideas about 
women and their current reactions to very positive experiences with 
women in traditionally-male jobs. 

The interviewers also observed traces of media impact on manager's 
attitudes and the effects of general exposure to issues involving women's 
role. In companies where there had been seme "consciousness-raising" 
preparation for the integration of women into traditionally-male jobs, 
the approach seemed to have had a positive influence on managers' 
attitudes. In these firms, a concerted effort was made to avoid calling 
women girls and to treat women in all job categories with respect. 
Jokes and off-color remarks pertaining to women were not heard. 

In other companies, women of all ages were called "girls," and 
secretary stories or jokes about wemen were told even in the female 
interviewer s presence. In one of the companies where the female 
interviewer handled all of the contacts and interviews, the project 
seemed to be taken less seriously and given less attention than in 
other companies. 

MANAGERS' ESTIMATES OF 
OTHER MANAGERS' ATTITUDES 

In addition to asking each manager interviewed how he felt about 
the equal opportunity program for women, we asked him to estimate the 
feelings of other employees at three levels: (1) high-level managers, 
including executives of the company, (2) middle-level managers, and 
1-3; first-line managers or supervisors. 

The managers interviewed felt that attitudes toward the equal 
opportunity program varied with level of management (table 4). One 
manager put it this way: "the attitudes of men toward women depend 
entirely on where the male is sitting." Specifically, they believed 
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TABLE 4. MANAGERS' ESTIMATES OF THE ATTITUDES OF OTHER MANAGERS 



High-level Middle First line 





manager s 


managers 


managers 


Doesn't know 


25 


31 


34 


Definitely negative 


2 


3 


11 


Somewhat negat ive 


4 


9 


19 


Mixed feelings 


16 


40 


24 


Generally positive 


41 


19 


14 


Stronger positive 


14 


0 


0 



chat the- attitudes ol managers at high and middle levels were much more 
favorable than those they attributed to first-line managers. Many 
said that thoso at the higher levels were usually strongly in favor of the 
program and pushing it v, r; hard because they wer not dealing first-hand 
with the problems involved. The first-line supervisor, on the other hand, 
not only has to deal very directly will, the problems of integrating women 
into traditionally-male jobs, but may also feel threatened by the new 
competition lie is getting from the women when promotio'-.l opportunities 
ar ise . 



l'here were a few exceptions to the tendencv to attribute more 
tuvorable attitudes toward die EF.O program to managers at higher levels 
homo ot the managers interv. .wed felt that the s> pervisors at lower 
levels were accepting the •• •cam very well because of positive experi- 
ences they had had with wo;,.. (. >,lo had recently been moved into 
traditional lv-male jobs. On cue other hand, they felt that many managers 
at h'gher levels, who had had no such direct experi-nce, were against 
tlie idea of trying to use women in these jobs. 



ESTIMATES OF THE ATTITUDES 
OF NON-MANAGER I AL EMPLOYEES 



When asked to estimate how different groups of non-managerial 
employees felt about the equal opportunity program, about 70 percent 
of the managers gave estimates concerning other male employees, but 
only about 30 percent felt able to respond with regard to female 
employees . 

As might be expected, the manager? attributed much more favorable 
attitudes to female employees than they did to males (table 5). They 
felt that none of the men had "strong positive 11 attitudes toward the 
idea of integrating women into traditionally-male jobs. The most 
common guess was that male employees had "mixed feelings 1 ' about the 
integration program. In many cases, the non-managerial male employees 
were reported to have been very much against the program when it was 
first introduced, but later appeared to have shifted toward acceptance, 
especially if they had worked directly with one or more women who seemed 
to be very effective in the previously-male job. 

One manager felt that non-managerial male employees' attitudes 
usually reflected the attitudes of the managers and supervisors they 
were in contact with. He expressed this idea as follows: 

"There are managers in the company from tcp to bottom who 
are ambivalent about affirmative action. Their lack of 
commitment is affecting the change process. The negative 
attitudes of non-managerial males can be mainly attributed 
to management's ambivalence, which causes slower acceptance 
of females in male-oriented jobs." 

As was found when managers of blue-collar employees were questioned 
about their own attitudes, managers usually attributed much more negative 
attitudes to other male blue-coliar employees than they did to white- 
collar employees. In many cases, they attributed the negative attitudes 
to the resentment that the men in blue-collar jobs felt because having 
women in their work groups might mean heavier workloads for hem. 
In both blue-collar and white-collar groups, the men were also said to 
resent the fact that the women might get preferential treatment in 
promotional decisions because of equal opportunity goals. 

With regard to the managers' estimates of the attitudes of other 
female employees, it is interesting to note that they did not attribute 
positive attitudes to all the womer.. They clearly believed that women 
were more favorably disposed toward the EEO program than were men, but 
they aLtributed negative attitudes to a few and "mixe'i feelings'' 1 to 
quite ci few. Several reasons were given for these alleged attitudes of 
women. For example, many of the older women were said to believe that 
it is unfair that young women are now getting promotions that were denied 
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TABLE 5. MANAGERS ' ESTIMATES OF THE ATTITUDES 
OF NON-MANAGERIAL EMPLOYEES 



Doesn't know 
Definitely negative 
Somewhat negative 
Mixed feelings 
Generally positive 
Strong positive 



Male 

employees 
30 
16 
11 
33 
12 
0 



Female 
employees 

67 

1 

5 
15 

8 

6 
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to women in the past. In other cases, seme female employees were 
said to feel that it lowered their own status to be reporting to a 
female boss or had negative feelings about the EF.O program 
because they were afraid that women would lose their femininity if 
they moved into traditionally-masculine jobs. In a few cases, the 
manager felt that some women were expressing negative attitudes 
toward the program because they were jealous of the fact that 
women who we^e willing to take the former ly-male jobs were making 
much more mono v. Allegedly, women expressing negative attitudes 
for this reason did not want to move into the male-oriented jobs 
themselves, even though the jobs paid very well. 

ESTIMATES OF SUBORDINATES 1 ATTITUDES 

The managers interviewed were also asked to report any reactions 
they had observed of employees who had a newly-appointed female boss. 
These were, of course, limited to those supervisory positions 
previous lv filled only by men. The great majority of managers did not 
feel that they could make this judgement, that they had either not 
known any such subordinates or they had not talked to any about their 



feelings in this regard: 

Male Female 

employees emplo yees. 

Doesn't know 30 67 

Definitely negative 16 1 

Somewhat negative 11 5 

Mixed feelings 33 15 

Generally positive 12 8 

Strongly positive 0 6 



Of those managers who could respond to this question, more 
reported that they had observed positive reaction?, than had noted 
negative reactions. Some of the managers who reported negative 
reactions of subordinates admitted that this was not always he 
result of inadequate performance on the part of the female 
supervisors. Instead, they said that many subordinates, both male 
and female, r« acted negatively because they thought it was not 
natural for a woman to be in a dominant role or because they felt 
it demeaned their own status to have a female boss. In one or two 
of these instances it appeared that the manager might be projecting 
hi^ own feelings onto the subordinates whose attitudes he was 
reporting. 
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ii-fMh 1*a feGl r gS about havin 8 a ^male supervisor were often 
«iS S ? 3 u 31 ' ^ SeG attitu ^. m other words, mangers 
visor r T 6 S " b ° r ^ nateS were skeptical, but if the f ma l r - 
In other ^ , 6 eff6CtiVe » th£ y wo«" -"ept the situation graciously 

led as .WL"" J^h'^Jr, 0 ' mana86r t0 tMs ^ eSti - w« clas si-' 
tied as mixed if he said that some subordinates had very positive 

feelings and others had negative feelings. Several managers remarked 

that the reactions of subordinates to these female supervisors were 

generally much more favorable than they had anticipated. 

ESTIMATES OF THE TARGET 
WOMEN'S JOB ATTITUDES 

in trJ a ^ ger ?i Were n alS ° aSk6d t0 estima te how the women who were now 
in raditionally-male jobs felt about their new job roles. The 

favor^l °rl ^ " whlte -<= ol l« Job. were felt to be much more 
favorable than attitudes of those in blue-collar jobs- 



Seem to like them very much 
Some like them, others don't 



Blue- White- 
collar collar 

18 48 

14 8 



2 



Most women like some aspects, 3 
dislike other aspects 

Most women dislike the jobs 13 ^ 

(Totals in this table d. not equal the number of managers 
interviewed because some managers expressed no opinion.) 

In estimating attitudes of women in oiue-collar jobs, managers 

Z U A itself Sa T h that W ° men lik6d PSy ^ mUCh > b»i disliked the 

work itself. These responses were classified in the "dislike" cateeorv 

the job. qU6Sti0n f ° CUi, ' ed ° n attitUd£S tOWard th£ W ° rk evolved in 
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Willi regard to specific aspects of the jobs >;hich the women were 
alleged to cither like or dislike, the managers' estimates corroborated 
the up in i ens expressed hv the target women themselves. That is, they 
frequently mentioned that the women liked the challenge, responsibility, 
and relative freedom involved in the jobs, as well as the new opportuni- 
t ies for future promotions. 

V.'ith regard to "dislikes," managers also mentioned some of the 
same fa 1 tors that the women themselves had noted in their interviews. 
Most of the dislikes were associated with blue-collar jobs, where such 
job characteristics as "dirty work," "physically demanding tasks," 
'unpleasant personal aysoc i a t i ons , " and !"he like, were thought to be 
more repugnant to women than to men. 

MAN'AiIr.RS' miNCS OF THC 
TAi\ '-T KOMFN'S PKRKORMANCK 

Fach of the- managers who supervised directly one or more of the 
target women was asked to rate their performance in their new jobs. 
On balance, their ratings appear to be remarkably high when considered 
in relation to attitudes expressed by these managers about the inte- 
gration program in general (Chart K) . As might be expected, ratings 
of women in h 1 tie-col 1 ar jobs were lower than those for women in white- 
re liar potions; nevertheless, the managers felt that about half the 
women in Hue-collar jobs were performing very well. When they were 
said to be performing poorLy, managers frequently attributed the pojr 
performance ro the fact that the women had sometimes been persuaded to 
trv the jobs even though they had no interest in the work itself. 

A few supervisors of women in blue-collar jobs said that, although 
th.' women could perform the work itself in an adequate manner, they 
would nevertheless rate their overall performance as poor because of 
ether factors. For example . one supervisor said that the woman reacted 
so emotionallv to the taunts and harassment of the men that she was 
absent one or' two days a week. In another case, which was again very 
execution. 1, the supervisor said that the woman could do the work but 
that" she would sometimes breakdown and cry when a job problem Feemed 
too difficult. Needless to say, this exasperated the men. Another 
example was given by a supervisor as follows: 

"Her problem is in getting along with men. She feels 
picked on and sets herself us as a ! patsy." She's 
been the object of a lot of practical jokes and is 
general lv not accepted. She also argues too much with 
guvs whokhow more than she does. But her poor perfor- 
mance has to do with her personality, not her ability." 
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Chart K. Managers' Rating of the Target Women's Perform 
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In describing the performance of the Vue-collar women who were 
rated as performing very well, the supervisors frequently attributed 
this to a positive attitude toward work. Many of the women were said 
to he much more conscientious than most men, and w > ced much harder to 
prove that they could do the work well. In genera,., women who worked 
in a diligent and conscientious manner usually won the respect of 
their supervisors, o< r en if there were some aspects of the .jobs where they 
were handicapped technically or physically. 

White-collar managers were almost always very pleaded with the 
performance of the women in formerly-male jobs. It was not unusual for 
the manager to remark that the womc i on these jobs were performing 
better than most of the men, attributing the superior performance of 
-he women to the fact that they were trying very hard and applying 
themselves in a p re conscientious manner than did the typical male 
incup.bent of the same job. A lew managers felt that this might be a 
"honevmoon" attitude which would gradually disappear when more women 
were placed in the trad it ional ly-ma Le jobs. 

In the few cases where women in white-collar positions were not 
performing in a fully satisfactory manner, managers felt that this was 
because they had been promoted largely to fill quotas, rather than 
because they were fully qualified for the jobs. (However, this was 
certainly the exception rather than the rule.) In two or three 
situations of this kind, the managers felt that the women had acquired 
work habits in their traditionally-female job roles that interfered 
with their adjustment to their new and more responsible jobs. One 
manager described this problem in an employee who had been promoted to 
a supervisory post at a relatively late stage in her career: 

"Hetty has the intelligence, and basically the capability 
of doing this work. But she worked for so many years in 
clerical jobs that she just doesn't seem to be able to 
assume the responsibilities of her new supervisory job. 
She is timid in dealing with people, indecisive, and 
doesn't seem to see the big picture. She is a nit-picker. " 

Another manager analyzed the weaknesses of a female supervisor in 
this wa v : 

M ;,he's letting her heart rather than her head rule and 
seems unsure if she really wants to be a supervisor. 
She's not trained to think like a man, doesn't have a 
'ma T e or break' attitude. She's not apt to take home 
work at night with an eye to getting ahead. Pressure 
doesn't drive her like a man. Even in relatively 
important areas, she hasn't been willing to let work 
interfere with her personal life. I think she's con- 
flicted about work ai.d the nesting instinct." 

b2 



However, it should be emphasized again that the great majority 
ot the women were judged to be performing well. In fact a ZlZl f 
managers admitted that they were surprised by he lien's exeUnt 

TcMeT" 6 ' " ^ dlnR th3t theSe ex P eri -ces had brought about a 
do. led cnange ln the individual «s attitudes toward the idea of emplov- 

i«iSr c S mana8 " i -: 1 r-sicions. One manager describe 1 sue a 7 " 
attitude-change as follows: 

"When we promoted her to this job, I really had misgivings. 
But I was determined to give it a try and I planned to 

our ? 6 h, UP "V? h6lP ° Ver r ° Ugh S P° ts - As ic turned 
T,r l t / t0 h6lp 3t 311 • She ' s "ally taken 

charge, everybody respects her, and she seems to be on top 

f h . J f" lth , no si 8 n ° f ^rain. I now think she has the 
potential to make it to officer level in this company." 

EXTRA COSTS 

pp ( i ., r ^::;, ; ' ian hf rs were as \ ed about the extra c ° st s involved in the 

di'tered \ "sponses they gave with regard to blue-collar jobs 
(tzlle 6)'. radlCaU >' from those referring to white-collar jobs 

The only category of extra costs which appeared with any frequency 
^ h regard to women in white-collar jobs was the extra training which 

" 81Ven V 0m " n ln Su P ervis -y Positions in two or three of the 
companies The "extra equipment costs" referred to in two cases 
involved the necessity to install locker anc shower facilities for 
the first female engineers placed in power plants. 

Tn nl The K picture f ^ r women ^ blue-collar jobs ..as quite different. 
In only about one-third of the cases did the managers say there were 
no additional costs involved. Extra training coses were'said to 
have been incurred for about 20 percent of the women, and higher 
absenteeism and turnover were frequently mentioned as contributing 
unduly to costs. Women were also alleged to be significantly less 
productive in some of t ,,„ j obs . v xtra uquipment co 8 sts we « JenHoned 
in relatively few cases. The category labeled "cannot be given some 
assignments could also have been included under the "productivity 
loss category, since it referred to situations where job duties had 
o? tha kind t0 ? C ^ bUities ° f the women. Referring ,o situations 
run rt ), ind \ Several . ma ™gers asserted that it would be impossible to 
run the department with an all-female work force. A power-plant super- 
intendent commented that there should have been son ;e "xtra orientation 
since many women were not familiar with mechanical principles or the 
names and uses of different tools. P ttie 
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TABLE 6. EXTRA COSTS INVOWD IN USING WOMEN 
TRADITIONALLY MALE JOBS 



Blue- 
collar 

No extra costs 27 

Extra training costs 19 

Higher absenteeism, turnover, injuries, etc. 14 

Productivity loss 15 

Extra equipment costs 3 

Cannot be i;iven some assignments 13 

Lower costs — women require less training, 4 
supe .'vis ion , etc. 
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DIFFERENCES IN RESPONSIBILITIES 
GIVEN MEN AND WOMEN 



When 
to men b 
ing on co 



en queried about job responsibilities that were typically ei 
oUar-coLrr 0 ' SUPetViSOrS a * ain "sponded differently! de 



ven 
depend- 



No differences 

Women can't perform some parts 
of the job 

Women can't do as much work as 
the men 

Job is reorganized for women 
Women given more responsibility 



Blue- 
collar 

24 

28 



White- 
collar 

54 

6 



2 
1 



3 
1 



in the Til, <V whl "- collai ' onagers said there were no differences 
ar o Utl °, n ° f res P° nsib ilities. The few remarks relating to 

tall i V °i 3 white - colIar woman could not perform usually referred 
l\lTe Ltgel . « experience generally Lp^'of 

n 8 one case h^ 13 SOmeWhat m ° re ° ften than admitted. 

administrative skills and supervisory ability were alrorpH h v ^ 
technical requirements when a women took over. tL lot Sawi?^!? 

^ncern'.^T" 8 "' 6 '" 3 Pr0C6SS that P-^pted one Lnage to ex e ^ 
concern that women were beihe funnPlpH i • express 

j . . , wclc ueing runneied into only one or two kinHc nf 

Hl . ffBr The r ^Ponses of blue-collar supervisors revealed considerable 
6 J" 3 in the responsibilities given to men and women. It Ts 
often mentioned that women couldn't perform some parts of the 
: h ° SXamp ; e > mana S ers noted that women couldn't lift as much 

no give" .Wh'- ertaln ValV£S . With ease - other cases, women were 

given rough assignments in the community. Although some blue- 
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collar managers felt that women were limited in the quantity of work 
thev i-oiili! Ji) as well, a third of these supervisory also claimed there 
were no differences in responsibilities given to men and women. 

CAREER IMPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 

When asked if they anticipated any problems in providing con- 
tinuing career opportunities for the women who had moved into 
tr :ditionally-male jobs, about half of the managers (52 out of 102) 
said that they anticipated no problems at all. Another 20 percent 
u»lt that there might be some problems, although they couldn't be 
sure at the present time, and the other 30 percent definitely did 
anticipate some problems in providing future opportunities for 
the target women. 

As night he expected, managers of blue-collar employees were 
more likelv to sav that thev anticipated such problems. In the 
case of some jobs, these managers foresaw difficulties in upgrading 
the women, even within the non-supervisory ranks, because the jobs 
:it 1 i*Jier levels required more physical strength and mechanical 
skills than most of the women possessed. Several also felt that it 
would he a long time before a woman could be promoted to a supervisory 
position and be accepted bv the men. On the other hand, some of the 
target women were already performing satisfactorily as supervisors or 
blue-collar workers. 

In the white-collar group, opinions on this matter varied widely 
Some of the managers saw no problems at all, and even went so far as 
to predict that their ompany might very well have a female president 
within the next 10 years or so, while others felt verv strongly that 
it would be difficult to promote women beyond the first or second 
level of management without encountering considerable resistance. 
They felt that it would be difficult to get enough acceptance of the 
women to enable them to perform effectively. 

APPROACHES USED BY THE WOMEN 
TO ENHANCE THEIR EFFECTIVENESS 

The managers interviewed were asked to describe any particular 
behaviors or approaches the target women used that seemed to enhance 
their effectiveness. The behaviors the managers described in response 
to this question were very similar to the approaches or behaviors 
the women themselves had reported in their interviews (tables 7 and 8) 
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TABLE 7. OBSERVED APPROACHES USED bY THE WOMEN 
10 ENHANCE THEIR EFFECTIVENESS IN BLUE-COLLAR JOBS 

Arts natural, does nothing different 

Ignores harassment, takes no-nonsense approach 

Works hard, does more than her share 

frys hard to learn job as best she can 
Friendly, cooperative attitude 
Pol ite, deferential attitude 
Plays down femininitv 
Capitalizes on femininity 

:ABLE 8. OBSERVED APPROACHES USED BY THE WOMEN 
iO ENHANCE THEIR EFFECTIVENESS IN WHITE-COLLAR JOBS 

Acts natural, does nothing dif^renr 

Positive, friendly attitude 

Tactful, avoids coming on too strong 
Avoids authoritarian approach 

Firm, aggressive, no-nonsense approach 
Learns job to become technically competent 
Establishes good rapport with subordinates 
Decisive-does not equivocate 
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r»-r Mik-u^' l.ir wom-ii, the most frequently mentioned approach w;is 
'cries hard to learn the job as best she can," :ilou*» with "works hard, 
j lH -s mere :h:m her shirr." Mauv of the managers said that a woman who 
approaches : he job in a wry conscientious ■jnner, asks no quarter, is 
■v.rsisroni, i:id tries to do her best, wil' gain tvsjurt, even if tier 
• ( . r ;i \ i>, , : -\. r^.ani'L 1 i ^ not jiui-vd to he e'.aal to that oi the men. 

vju i L . - .mv ei the blue-collar women had men ioned the approach of 
"i.-neri:u' harassment by the men" as lu-lpiniz them on the job, relatively 
rev managers mentioned this as a behavior that enhanced performance. 
About twice as r.anv said that thev felt the woman was effective because 
of iu-r "friendly, cooperative attitude. 11 Perhaps this behavior could be 
ir.terpretev J as si-.iiar to that of ignoring harassment, as could assuming 
a "polite-, deferential attitude." On the other hand, one manager men- 
tioned the importance o: a woman not letting the men net away with any- 
thing or "walk over her." 1^- described effective behavior of one woman 
along tiiis : ■• ».s fal Lows: 

"She ,-emo< ri.'ht back a: them or else walks away. Once when 
. UV s -Mil an. extra load on the wheelbnrrow--a heavier load 
anv ef tiie men could lift — she tried t uft it and then 
realised what was happening. She purposed du ped the load 
the uv> had to help straighten up t lie mess. Another time 



v. i it 



._n she was using a fire hose to clean the inside of the 
filers, tin- jays turned the pressure up so it sent her across 
iier. She 'accidentally 1 pointed the water at some of 
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.wo managers .-.id anything about the u a of "femininity" by 
: a. women. One felt that son;., of the women were effective because they 
"laved down choir femininity and therefore did not draw attention to 
themselves. Another believed that some of the women capitalized on 
their nt. i u i tv to manipulate their male working associates. 
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r t > u , i.n-^.usL discrepancy between the observations of the 
white-collar managers and the reports of the women themselves relates 
to the use of the authoritarian approach. (Thirty-two of the women, 
but onlv three of the managers, mentioned specifically that the 
avoidance .m' the authoritarian appr acl. in dealing with subordinates 
or other emrUovees seemed no enhance their effect 'mess (table 8). 
However, I J manual's did mention " tac t fulness" r- * avoiding coming 
on tea stronc" as effective. Although these beha, lors seem to n-rallel 
"avcldin,; an iulW i tariar. approach," there was still quite a discrepancy 
between the number of target women and the number of managers who felt 
that avoid an author itar inn approach was effective. Furt! ^ 20 

of the managers mentioned a" opposite 'vpe of behavior— that sing a 

"firm, a s gres ve, no-nonsense approach." 
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au::::^i • r 



. : i ! a r t ' 1 



i •• v r 

TV 1: 



so mentioned tho impo r tanoo of establishing 
i r riilIKlt ^ Obviously, this is a desirable behavior' 

Z: U>L SC;;:, . IU 1 lt many m ™W" that the target women 

u " Klui ' 1 "d^nal el fort alone this 1 ino. 



v . , ...... Ko La tod to tip' 

t- it: ,ntlv : ,K-ntu,n, l i ,, rP ro.vh whirl, w classified as beinc ": h- 

.";;: , i ' r ;;; : V.'"; ° :: t ; H \ s,r ^-" the c;,to H ory "positive,* 

ll ' lU " k 'K-s.rihed similar behavior in many rases. 



, '' , ' rs w,, ° [ '"-'"t ioned the ir.porcanee of the won-n 
: ! : V t0 '><-•'- effectiveness seemed ce infer that 

i s i v. ana w 1 shy-wnshv was 



1 1" r 1 1 



out her 



nerinai tenia I e characteristic, 
woman should ho very direct and decisive 



,er ^'"-'Korial role. This nrnv be the sa;„e 
i ;- racers were thinking of who .said that the effective 
' : '"< ■«o:r«jssive, no-nonsense approach." As one manager 
'•••;-» .mcI, „j a subordinate f.ir.-fl.. supervisor of his, who r, 
••'>•'■•' e! feet i ve: 



; inn t;, »trol ef the eroup. She i. saves no 
'' vn '" s rai"'! Ukil she is in chare,.. she , an 
!1 " :!t ' ! 'id on a point when necessarv." 



„ M ,.; ■ ;;.:: , ; i ; irS ( ; :!,,,,ti,,n f tf!t ' ^-^^^ inT motions undor 

/ l,Ju,r available- lo the intervicuvr indioatod 

' : U y ,UlVc rc: ^ nrt ' u spooia! effort n n the part of the 

r . U -" ? ' 11 S ?'^ (l ?T1 ° rr iikl,lv such a manager held the stJroo- 

-o::on tt-nd to he emotional, and thero 



u ' P-irt Mailar woman he .sjih 



■J n re tauniefif that it wa.- 



-•u|u-rv i sod d id not show tli i s 



e/ > 
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L ! .11' 

■ : .1! ! 

i 1 . 1 '\ • 



i . t • I t. L It ! v ' ■ . ■ iv : 

I i'.t it i v > 1 1 j-i n. .■ ■ ) ■:!;! ! . r 
•[.> i. U r.'it-s. i- in.- 

i tn-{ Lt-r iV-r .i.-in.- : • ■ !..iv. 



it, 1 t 1 j i 



.ii a 'if r 



i ! t. 



. t \ 1 1 ' i . II 1 l 



i v i . " 



t WS II' < 1 :■! 1 ! ■ t I' t i ■ t ■!■ 



»0 



u i; ; U ^;;^; V ' ; ;5; : : ; ilk ^ J vitl \ f ; /# !!la!L " |H ' ors ul liu - tar ^ women, 

blue 



■ • v 'v-rkers of white-collar women and 2D co-workers of 



*'° ! - ir vom-n. A/l's ranged from the twenties Lo the sixties 



,s "'" ti: - 1 ''' > u L ^ - ( vcais. .a-, significant correlations were found 



.U'^-.v-n a:> and -'spunse. to questions 
: « < rmunce . 



s with the 
were foui 

concern tug attitudes and por- 



"i)tS TOWARD TMi\ 



iisf initial questions peers were asked concerned their attitudes 
r ' ,WI ™ t:, \ ;)r ' SL ' Ik '^ l,! woncn in traditionally-male jobs and their per- 
-•: >M ; M1S l - >: atiu rs' atti tildes. Responses to the questions about their 
^ :-'!:n.;s we: e quite varied. Some of the peers gave short, ambiguous 
1 : 1 ::° r " , tnal V ' vrv din l ^ ,U 1-0 ^'«(U« without looking at other responses, 
ctcers relau-u the question directly to the target woman with 



tin- 



* u i i\ e u , 



Lar 



/v nuI:uu ' r ^ the men stated that they felt fine about the particu- 
: r CU involved, but that the job was not suitable fur most women, 
•o workers o! blue-collar fema.les often commented that thev wouldn't 
W,i , nt t,l " ir l ; Uv ' s lloin - chii? kind of work, but if a woman wanted such a 
hV \ l, . K ' Ct>,,lIJ 1,0 c,u ' work ' should have the opportunity. Other men 

S r.* CU lou th ' ic tlu,v fclf - "okay" about women being in the tvpe of job in 
^:cn they were working together, but not in certain other types of jobs. 

hooking at all the peer responses together, over 60 percent felt 
■^aerau.y or very positive about women in t radi t ionall v-nale jobs, and 
^.y aoout 10 percent were clearly negative. However, a breakdown of 
responses D y collar-color sliows that all of the negative feelings were 
.*.\pressou by blue-collar peers: 

Blue- White?- 
TiLLiil collar coilar 



Ve ry nogn t i ve 3 3 

Genera J ly negative j 3 

M i xed f i-L' 1 ings 1 8 7 

Generally posi t ive "j 'j & 

Ve ry pes i t i ve 5 | 

Totals b4 oTT 



0 
0 

1 i 

± 
44 



01 




;hirtv iH-ri-i-n: o! tlu blue-coUir poors ui-rc negative about women 

tv:u*s of inl'S ;inJ another i'3 iUTa-nt had nixed feelings. Only 
. Mue-oel Lar loot's seemed ru have ceiuiinely positive feelings 
;Oovment of women in his work group. 'Hi is mar, was working 
,-:ri. three women and about '30 men in a d r a f C i ng room which liad been all- 
::a!.- uut S 1 two «»r three years before. S!e saw the movement: of won. -n into 
wi'rk as . $ very positive thin.;: 

"I'm .'Lad to see :.>ome wor.cn in the irafting room. It changes 
the whole working climate. The men are more polite, and they 
slay v>n their r " «s better than they used to, probably because 
.if trie new -tit ion. Tt has brightened up the whole work 

situation for mo . " 

r'ut' co-workers of wh. i t e-co liar women were clearly more positive 
ibeui the ciiau^.e, with 7S percent of their comments rated as favorable. 
;rill > the r.iaie peers of a female manager would express very positive 
iLLiludes about the particular woman who was in a job at peer level to 
L hemselves, while remaining very concerned about the affirmative action 
u'o^rum in geiu-ral. As one man s\.id: 

"I'm afraid that women are going to get promotions not because 
thev'ro qualified but merely because they're female. This is 
noc'noim: to be good for the department or for the company. 
•Our work is verv technical and requires real expertise." 

Kesnonses to quest ions which dealt with how peers thought others 
,U about' women in male-oriented jobs were generally straightforward. 
Some oeors attributed more negative attitudes to others than to them- 
selves, an indication that they may have been hesitant to express their 
wn negative feelings directly in response to the first question, 
c-spec iallv if being interviewed by the female researcher, and ^projected 
their true feelings into their answers concerning how others felt. 

Onlv about J5 percent of the total group suggested that others' 
attitudes were positive, whereas over 60 percent had said they were 
— siti-e themselves. Again, there was considerable difference in the 
Percent ions of the white- and blue-collar peers. Forty-five percent of 
the blue-collar peers felt others were generally or very negative, while 
onlv about 1 '.< percent of white-collar peers suggested others were 
ne gat i ve : 
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lota] 



Blm- 
coLlar 



.iO op i n i dm 

Vory noi;a L i vo 

^okvlm 1 Ly iiej'.at ivo 
>! i :-:od foe I i nj/s 
( -Viiora I I y pos i t i vo 
Vory po ti i t j vo 



6^ 



0 



Wriito- 
coj ! ar 

G 

0 



1J 
J 3 

-4 ^ 



r , U * h ° Uid be 1 otud ri,at of r -l>e six negative responses recorded to 

I;;.,-!,-" qt!OStlOH ' ' iw wer ^ expressed to the male interviewer, indica- 
ting taat peers may have left inhibited about expressing their own 
negative attitudes to the female interviewer. In the second question, 
1 n intorvLowea by the male interviewer perceived others' attitudes 
as generally or very negative about as often as they had expressed 
negative attitudes themselves. On the other hand, the female interviewer 
iccordec, It) attributions of negative attitudes compai with just one 
sei. report o! a negative reeling toward women in formerly-male jobs 



i'l'RrORMANCK Oi- THE TA.RCT.T WOMEN 



1 A ' rs wer ° asked several questions pertaining to the performance 
oi women in traditionally-male jobs. First, an attempt was made to gain 
a general idea about how well co-workers felt a particular woman was 
performing. Then peers were asked to identify the target women's 
-tiengths anu weekr.esses in performing different aspects of the job A 
tnird question related to peers' perceptions of any differences in the 
way the target women and most men performed the job. 

Eighty-five percent of the peers reported the women to be perfor- 
ming as well ;is an .-.-rage man or better; even with blue-collar women 
•J percent ol the peers rated the performance of the women as at least 
equal to that of tie a/ernge man: 
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Iota! 



Blue- 
col l :i i 



White- 
co 1 1 ar 
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i'e r i o rm i n g very 
poo r i v 

Net Jo i nc .is wel I 
most men 

Dofh fa L r 1 wo 11-- 
equal tc average nan 



f.ooa ;o>? 



ob 1.1. 
Tot a I s 



_0 
20 



^ L 
1 1_ 



very poc 



!■! ivi.ait of the blue-collar women wore rated as performing 

and no members of this group were rated as doing an excellent 



r 1 



:ont r-is t 



percent of the white-collar group. 



Sonet Lines men working with a woman who was admittedly doing well 
in a t radit ionai 1 v-mal e job seemed to think this was probably unusual — 
tint most women wouldn't do as well. For examples one man in describing 
a newly-lured woman in his work group said: 

"She is doing a great job — better than most of the men. 
But she is probably the exception. The wrong type in this 
job could be a disaster." 



There was 



a wide variety of responses to the questions about 
the job not mentioned in other interviews. A substantial 
cave no response or responses that could not be coded, 
aspects of the job the woman performed best, categories 
lie most- comments were "technical aspects," "interpersonal 
* and "performs all aspects well," The technical knowledge 
said human, relations aspects of the jobs were mentioned as strengths 
oniv for women in white-collar jobs. Concerning aspects of the job 
performed "least well," the categories receiving the most comments 
were "technical aspects," "heavy, dirty work," and "interpersonal 
relations." Among the blue-collar peers. 40 percent mentioned that 
women did heavy, dirty work least well, and 20 percent said that 
tech:: i c a 1 know 1 ed g e wa s a wea kne s s . 

When the peers were asked whether women seem to perform the 
]eh differently from most men, and in what ways their performance 
d L f f e rod , ever 4 0 p 



a s p ec i s of 
p ropo r t ion 
("one era i ng 
r e c e t v i m: t 
re I a t ions , 1 



ait stated there were no differences (table 9) 
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I'ABI.i; u. OBSERVED DIFFERENCES iN PERFORMANCE OF WOMEN AS 

COMPARED WITH MEN 



.if opinion or data not codable 

More consciunt ious, work harder 

P r ob 1 ems wi t h mec hn I c a 1 , 

technical, or physicaj aspects 

'Mo r l d i p 1 o ma tic, tact, f u 1 

L'ses "feminine" >stvle 

Highly structured—goes by the hook 

No d i. t i e r e n c e s observed 



Total 



12 

7 
5 



Bl ue- 
c ollar 

0 



Totals 64 



0 
3 

0 

20 



White 
collar 



7 
2 



44 
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.; v '...VV. r , t : : i cra-nt :::.«. ;or i t v of the "no .! i :* :\* r-.-'U't" ri spouses related 
c vh i t e- -v' i ! ar wi'r.i-n. i I he i';iL«.-^or u-s which described nost of the 
d>-u ! i : i ,■ : ..: I :" 1 .rniri-s w-o-e: ;irob 1 ems with :::oi ban i ca I and physical 

i -c:>, m.aa- mM).^, ient ions, .uui more d l p 1 oma t i c . i'lue-collar wumen 
coonntea :-.-r > ' n.-iaa-nl .a : ■■ comment s relntine to mechanical or 
he.-. Ical - t • u ; . o\a r 7" percent a;' the remarks about, creator 

; \ sc i i . • oaa s .-. . 



Som, ,-i l pc<-rs dis-/iisstui differences thai were interest 
:!.*rd ca t ec,e r ; .a- . Fer example, a nan in a blue-cellar job said 
woman he worked t h "tries to prove she's better than a man, 
iiisu-.iv 1 e: ew r,a in.: as an equal, and tins causes tension," Another 
:n-er v-:' a b ! ue-co liar woman ivted I ha t she makes her work "into a 
-.'U-.a- at' arc, r.uiier than a functional product." A comment related 
.v. re to informal relations between male and female co-workers also 
./ire from a h 1 - ic- a o 1 1 a r ;vaa lie- noticed that the woman he works with 
"hn-rv ■ a' -.el tin. - tee close to tho c,uys because of rumor, and is 

A neer of a white-collar woman claimed "She shows positive 
;:-ejadivL- toward other women — he ! ps then: out more than the men." 
Another peer of w'n i t o-oe 1 I ar women said he 1 resented the tact that 
"A woman can influi" a decision-maker more easily tiian a man." 
Alone, the same- lines, one man felt that, because of a particular 
woman's extraordinary attractiveness, "she is seen first as a woman 
ca; then as a professional," Has co-worker wont on uo question 
whether the woman is tryine to capitalize on her physical appearance 
i o t he d ■;• t r i me n t o f her p ro f e s s i o na 1 c a pah i 1 i t i es . He sa id : 

"She mav he more persuasive and have more opportunities 
initial !v, but only because of her attractiveness, 
•'here will be loin: ran^e negative consequences for women 
in general if attractiveness and competence are seen as 

be i ne 1 i nk ed . " 

S o me o f t h e d i f f e r e nc e s n o t e d b e t \a ; e n ma 1 e a n d i e ma 1 e job 
•■••r : ormaiioe overlapped with responses to the next question, which 
if. ill witii difficulties the women < ::-:pe r i onced . 

!•! VV TuI'I/i IKS KNCOUNThRKP 

T:\v. rARt;r.T women 

i'eers discussed many different kinds of special difficulties the 
women experienced, but about IS percent said the women had no special 
difficulties that men didn't have (table 10). 

The most frequently-mentioned difficulty related to the "physical, 
demands of tho jobs, which — surprisingly — wore cited as a difficulty for 
w.>men in white-collar as will as bluo-colJar jobs. In some cases, this 
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DiTr k:;:lti--:s 



n itAVK in ,,, .alk-orii : .n"tkij 



Total 



v.-; in 10]': Jata IIOl COu iMl 1 

I.vii'k o: jooiii-rjt i jn 

I . .K' k o : technical k n o w L e a : ; e /' 
expe r i eiic c 

ILi rassmcnt 

Physical demands 

••stab I isiun:: e red Lb II ity 

No dir r icul t Lcs observed 



i : 



Blue 



col ] 



j / 
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n. d i y" f i u I t than m.»st: of L 1 1 men to climb out on 
:::ac h i nor/ in : power p lane . For worsen in 1: 1 ue- 

I demand ■-» -.1 s a d l i" icu 1 ty almost a I ways re i vr red t o 
nh /s uv: ! strength and stamina . 



rec a en t I v -i:'a n t ioned d i. f 4 " icu"' t y was ,r .Lack o i 
: i. f _" r i bu L" -rvi to woir.cn -i n. wh ; ce-co L lar : obs in 
i\ this ret "viTcv] to a woman in a seal i or 
wiios j oh r oca; x r l d com rd i na t od e f f o r r. s v» ; i t h o C hers 
t.- . S i n o c rhi .■ s o o t ho r s w o r o i i k o ley to be ri s ti . 
::o':',oj t iv e views about tin- capabilities of wome:\. 



.■nj/nt tnat siu- 
s i l na t i ons . 



handicapped in /or tine needed 



as ,i difficult-" reOt.*i ■«. t.-d on 1 v tnreo :<;enti -us i r <..•::! 
ne ■• j St.' was f: his in re for once ro a wo;nan in a b I ue- 
Liu: m,>st i requent ly-nent ioned difficulty which 
.sa id Liu v expo ri one od , and It v. s espec ial 1 y 
in b 1 ue-ce liar j obs . 

f ;" i cu 1 t i es ir.eiit ioned by peers had to do with poop i o 
a in na I » — or i eiit ed jobs: 

nt an with assumptions that she's a secretary." 
close r scrutiny for i mper f ec l i ons . " 



t i 'super woman 7 and are critical c i iusf 
man strttiiH' the s inc pay an average man 



accent ;ir,/ress ivoness in a woman * oven when 
ate."' 



JR 



so asked whether the prosonoe of a woman in a 
osition had changed people's attitudes or behavior 
2 percent of the peers said the woman was not 
s [H.-e t : 



T -' 1 '-- ^ h--r wi t.h :i:uiv rvspect 



^ '..-VlT 



t '' J -' 1 4)1 tl; '-" kin J at ; ',rc--!UT respect shown, however. 
pl " /C r' y C ! irn inCo ProtectivtMu-ss, which mav hinder a 
a peri ori'i her job competent Iv; 



- 1. imeS oeep I e iloil't i; i.Ve her A fa i r S! 

in.! e res r. t.L- Iter physical .ibiiUv." 
supervisor would eo easier on iur l be 



ATI *i i 



iV;.: Ari'Ki>ACIIi:S OR ;jkh 

-Lr;:;i to Thi; v/omiin 



liU, I lLn - ; !uostIoi: ;lskl - J d,hr with tiu r observations 

Pri,a : MUS or ^ h ™ ! >vr.< used hy their female co-workers which seemed 
' nuU ' ^^hoir cm r ; veness in t rc d t tionall v -ma I e jobs. As 
expeeroe., these dinered quire j hit for women in white-collar 



• r t 



hlsi y-^ ljJ j^ - women, riie most f requmt ly-incnt ioned apnroa. 
llp. w. r.-: attitudes and demonstrations oi competence; 

Works hard — trys to learn the << 
job and does her share of the 

.-.cts like "one of the bovs" ? 



up for hersel f — take 



lias sense of humor 



r i i -nd 1 v , coopera t i ve 



> :e:-. women worked hard and learned their jobs well, poors were 
li l ^^'^ th ^< and «t-c them as effective members of the work 
i::L, >' f l ; vrv 1LkcIv to h '- especially bitter if thev thought a 
r.ikms: advantage and nut doing her full share' of the work. 
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"Some t imes she comes on too strong, and this irritates 
the men. I don't think they vMild think anything about 



r ir 1 docs , 



it if a man acted the same 

they see it a- smartass ' . n j ust seo 

them hrisu 



Another nan working fi viLh a woman in the wo 

aup described non-assertive U. ... .,si.rable in this indirect 



She really knows her stuff, but she's not a 'know it all.' 
Ihe ieUas would reaLly resent a smarty girl in the group." 

perhaps behavior described as "flexible" provides the key to 
e i recti v e n e s s of women in traditionally-male jobs as seen by their 
P cer *; In several of the interviews, peers said that a target woman 
was firm and assertive when the situation called for that kind of 
behavior, and yet used a friendly, considerate, and democratic 
approach most oi the time. 
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VTI. ATTITUDES OF SUBORDINATES 



Interviews were conducted with 56 subordinates of women in 
formerly-male managerial or supervisory positions. Thirty of these 
interviews w e r e conducted by th .-m m 26 by the 

male interviewer; of the intn o, , nd 33 were 

male, ranging in age from ur..: vith the 

average at about 35 years. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD THE 
FEMALE SUPERVISORS 

Early in the interviews, the subordinates were asked how fhey 
felt about having a female boss in a job which had always been filled 
by a man m the past. The majority of the responses fell in the 

generally positive" category; in fact, even if the "mixed feeling-" 
category is regarded as negative, there are still about twice as 
many positive as negative respondents: 





Total 


Men 


Women 


Very negative 


2 


2 


0 


Generally negative 


6 




2 


Mixed feelings 


11 


8 


3 


Generally positive 


30 


18 


12 


Very positive 


7 


1 


6 


Totals 


56 


33 


23 



While the male subordinates were less positive in their feelings 
than were the women, the differences between the two groups are not 
as great as might have been expected. Nor was there any significant 
difference in the pattern of responses given to either the male or 
female interviewer. 

A few of the men whose attitudes were less than positive about 
having a female boss said that, while they did not sind reporting to 
a woman, they did resent the fact that the EEO pressures to place 
women in managerial position were cutting off opportunities for men 
like themselves. In fact, some or the men admitted that they 
themselves had probably been the top candidates for the supervisory 
jobs which their female bosses now hold. 
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Most of the respondents said that they didn't care one way or 
another whether their boss was a man or a woman — the only thing that 
really counted was whether or not the supervisor was effective. Tn 
fact, negative attitudes seemed to reflect the respondent's 
judgement of the supervisor's competence rather than their reaction to 
the idea of having a female supervisor as such. 

When asked how they pe^ ^he reactions of others to the 

idea of having a female s»- ie subordinates attributed 

attitudes to others tha :: less positive than those they 

reported for themselv.-s se, the modal response was "mixed 

feelings," and the respon ither evenly distributed above and 

below that mid-point category on the scale. It was clear, however, 
that the men were again more negative than the women. It was not at 
all unusual for a male respondent to say that it didn't bother him at 
all to have a female supervisor, but that it bothered some of the other 
men in his work group very much. It was often difficult to determine 
whether or not the person responding in this way was projecting his 
own feelings onto others. 

RATING THE PERFORMANCE 
OF FEMALE SUPERVISORS 

Remarkably high performance ratings were given to the female 
supervisors or managers by their subordinates; 

Total Men Women 



Performing very poorly 


0 


0 


0 


Not doing as well as most male 
supervisors 


3 


3 


0 


Doing fairly well-equal to 
average male supervisor 


15 


8 


7 


Doing a good job 


20 


13 


7 


Doing an excellent job 
Totals 


18 


9 


9 


56 


33 


23 



Almost 70 percent of the subordinates felt that their supervisors 
were doing either a good job or an excellent job. While these 
ratings did not differ greatly for the male and female respondents, 
the responses to this question given the male interviewer were much 
more favorable than those given the female interviewer; for example, 
of the 18 respondents who rated their female supervisor as doing an 
"excellent job," 15 were interviewed by the male. On the other 
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M the L r > persons who said their supervisor was just doing 
irlv well," n bad been interviewed by the female interviewer. 



Signii icantly, when a subordinate seemed lukewarm about the 
performance of the female boss— a response coded as ''doing fairly 
well —very often he or she would add "She's doing as well as most 
male supervisors. " It seemed that the woman in a supervisory or 
managerial job had to be performing better than most male 
supervisors in order > ,nrn a rat ing of "good" r Vxcel h-nt . " 



'T't. 



so asked r - \ f ■ ^ 

aspect fera.il.- 

:lmi loas: most frequeiuiy .iliu„ . aspect oJ t;. ..»<> 

thought co be performed best was the extent to which the supervisor 
was seen as having good knowledge of the technical aspects of the 
work to be performed (table 11). This may be a reflection of the 
f:iot that a number of the women appointed to the supervisory jobs 
had worked In the respective fields for many years and were 
familiar with the technical aspects of the work. 

The second mo^t frequently mentioned asset was that the 
supervisor "explains things well— doesn't just give orders." This 
approach to the job was also mentioned frequently by the women 
supervisors and managers themselves. As indicated earlier, many 
of the women said they made a special effort to keep their 
subordinates well-informed and to explain orders in greater detail 
than most male managers seemed to have cone in the past. In the 
case of the question on aspects of the job performed least well, over 
half the respondents either gave no answer or gave a response which 
did not fit one of the categories in table 12. In a great many 
instances, the subordinate said there was no aspect of the job that 
was not being performed well. With regard to specific shortcomings, 
it was interesting to note that the aspect of the job most often 
seen as being performed best— the technical aspect— was also 
most often mentioned as being performed least well. 

Another weakness mentioned by several subordinates had to do 
with showing favoritism. 

"She values close friends too much and may have more favorites 
than a man would. " 

There were other critical comments relating to the woman's manner of 
dealing with subordinates. One man noted: 

"She doesn't like to knock people and hesitates to write up 
criticisms of her subordinates. She will tell them, but n^t 
report it through the formal channels." 
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TABLE 11. ASPECTS Ob THE JOB THE FEMALE SUPERVISORS 
WERE SEEN AS PERFORMING "BEST" 





Total 


Men 


Women 


No opinion or data not codable 


13 


8 


5 


Jon Knowledge Lecnmcai db^et 


15 


8 


7 


Concern for subordinate 


7 


3 


4 


Deve i iM 1 i ng subord " 






1 


Explains-doesn 1 t just ,.;ive orders 


11 


8 


3 


Wei 1-organized 


3 


1 


2 


Performs all aspects well 


3 


2 


1 


Total 


56 


33 


23 


TABLE 12. ASPECTS OF THE JOB THE 


FEMALE 


SUPERVISORS 




WERE SEEN AS PERFORMING " 


LEAST WELL 






Total 


Men 


Women 


No opinion or data not codable 


31 


15 


16 


T ^ V Ln/\r tl /-»/^f>/-»— t"r»r»nni /■» 1 51 CHOP t" C 

Job knowledge rec nnicai eis>yt:i_Ls> 


6 


4 


2 


Leadership 


4 


3 


1 


Overly sensitive 


4 


3 


1 


Too reliant on subordinates 


2 


2 


0 


Shows favoritism 


5 


2 


3 


Poor communication 


4 


4 


0 


Totals 


56 


33 


23 
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A fema.f subordinate felt her boss. "g,- t too involved with peopK." 
On the other hand, a male subordinate was outspoken about the. lark 
ot oncern his leniale bo ;s showed. 

"She's directive and demand She lets people know about 

their mistakes in front of others rather than privately." 

In summary, it is important to point out again th-' the 
shortcomings described here evidently did not outweigh the positive 
aspects of pertormenre as perceived by the subordinates. 

DIKFKRKNCES IN PERFORMANCE 

OF MALE AND FEMALE SUPERVISORS 

Each subordinate was asked if the female supervisor performed 
her job In a manner which was different from the way male supervisors 
bad performed it in the past. When the subordinates did cite such 
uilterenc.es, they were almost always favorable ones (table 13) Tn 
other words, they felt that their female supervisors "show more 
respect for subordinates," "are more considerate," "more diplomatic," 
or works harder. The only responses which might have had a negative 
connotation were a few to the effect that the supervisor was "more 
demanding or more sensitive." Those who claimed the female supervisor 
was more demanding often seemed pleased, however. The increased demands 
were otter, discussed in terms of added responsibility which enhanced the 
subordinates self-esteem. Of those who mentioned that their supervisor 
was more sensitive, it was not always clear whether this was seen as 
positive or negative. 

The many people who said their female supervisor showed more 
interest in and respect for subordinates than did most male supervisors 
ott-Mi added that she gave them more responsibility, helping them to 
develop -n the job, so that they themselves would be better qualified 
ror future promotions. A o lose ly- rela ted performance difference, 
equally often mentioned, was that the supervisor was "more considerate" 
than most male supervisors. By this the subordinates usually meant 
that the supervisor seemed to treat each person as an individual and 
snowed concern for each subordinate's needs. 

The third most frequently-mentioned performance difference was 
the subordinates' belief that their female supervisors worked harder 
than did most male supervisors. Perhaps this reflected the women's 
determination to prove .^cir ability to perform the job in a superior 
manner. 
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TABLE 13. OBSERVED DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE OF FEMALE 
SUPERVISORS AS COMPARED WITH MALE SUPERVISORS 



Total Men W 

Shows more respect for subordinates 15 10 

More considerate • 15 9 

More de™ ■ ' " 3 

Mo ru scnsitiu' 4 2 

More diplomatic 8 3 

Works harder 10 5 

No differences observed 19 12 



(Totals are greater than number interviewed because interviewee 
often mentioned more than one dif f erence. ) 
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PERCEIVED DIFFICULTIES EXPERIENCED 
BY THE FEMALE SUPERVISORS 



Thirty-two of the 56 subordinates felt that their female 
supervisors experienced no difficulties that mo .Male supervisors 
would not encounter: 



Outsiders don't want to 
deal with her 

Being watched-people looking 
for unusual behavior 

doesn't get same cooperation 
« from others 



T<> i 



32 



21 



11 



Lacks technical knowledge that 
most male supervisors have 
Totals 



56 



33 



Of the difficulties mentioned, the most frequent was that 
outsiders don t want to deal with her." By this they meant that 
people elsewhere in the company, as well as customers, suppliers, and 
others, sometimes showed their prejudices by treating the female 
supervisor with less respect than they would a male supervisor. These 
outsiders were sometimes seen as doubting that the woman actually had 
as much authority as would normally be involved in a supervisory or 
managerial position. Obviously, this would be handicapping to the 
female incumbent of that position. 

The second most frequently-mentioned difficulty was that she 
lacks technical knowledge that most men have." This difficulty, which 
was alluded to almost exclusively by male subordinates, was likely 
to be mentioned only in the few cases where a woman was put in charge 
of a group performing mechical or technical functions. Very often 
this supervisory job was a form of training assignment for the woman. 
Similar assignments were given to male trainees who could be expected 
to have the same problem. Therefore, even though this was a genuine 
handicapping factor for the female, it was not a difficulty which 
should necessarily have been associated with her sex as such. 
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The two subordinates whoso responses were olassifiet 
"being watched" category referred to the pressure the 
experienced because of her visibility in f h.^ tr ,r '* 
position. Thev ^nid rhat- ^■■«m^^ ■ 

. i'lhiiv. . . L told you so." One 
..xit-;it said that he felt it was more difficult for his female 
supervisor, because other men expected management to favor the woman. 
In other words, he said that most men thought "she can get away with 
murder because she is a female." 

Only six subordinates mentioned the fact that the female boss 
doesn't get the same cooperation from secretaries and other employees 
that a male supervisor would command. While this was the difficulty 
most frequently mentioned by the target women themselves, it often 
had. to do with interdepartmental affairs of which subordinates might 
be less aware. 

A few of the male subordinates said that they felt the female 
supervisors actually had advantages, rather than difficulties. In 
one case, for example, the male subordinate said that, compared with 
male supervisors he had had in the past, his new boss had the advantage 
of not being "one of the boys." He though, that the woman could 
therefore be more aloof from the group than a male supervisor, and 
thus could be more objective and more effective. Another man felt 
that female supervisors had the advantage of knowing tl.?y would be 
promoted whether or not they performed well, because of equal 
opportunity goals. 

CHANGE IN ATTITUDE OR HE HAY [OR 
TOWARD FEMALE SUPERVISORS 

Each of the subordinates was asked if he or she observed any 
significant changes in people's attitudes or behavior toward their 
sunervisor or manager after she had been appointed to the position. 
A majority reported that they saw no changes of any significance in 
people 1 s attitudes or behavior: 

Total Men Women 
No changes observed 32 18 14 
Others treat her with more respect 9 5 4 
Female employees have 1 ess respect 2 2 0 
Some show resentment 9 5 4 
Men watch their language 4_ 3_ 1_ 



Totals 56 33 
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11 ' f ri--j 'ox n i 

■ ; treat.. |<j ::.an,: 

• l : respect; ch<. ti.-v Ik.. . , m d an equal number said that 

rie! ic.'d attitudes or reactions reflecting resentment, which 
•■ r *-" usual! v attributed to ether ma I o employees. 

• ■'Ub regard l-> reactions re Meeting respect, two of the 
T.! in;it t-s interviewed said that: other female employees seemed to 
o.v less resne^t for the female manager since she accepted the job. 
k-v artribuLed such reactions to the feeling that the woman had 
wersii'pned !u-r bounds 11 in moving into a man's position. However, 
i-.' wop: in noted that there was no change in attitude toward hor 
whi-p. 1 1 tore should liave been: 

!'«'Uv ( { ; r t [ [■ i eus name) is not put on the same level as other 
m"in igement ^eopU. She's treated more like another employee. 
i-'-M- examples sin- isn't allowed (or doesn't take advantage of) 
t:i *' -'^nds ot flexibility in lunch hours that other managers 

> ih--r .-banc*, ;hat was mentioned had to do with the impact of 
••'.:ol iv- nn .i carpet females' friends. 

" s People who used to be her friends don't confide in her 
U'v ::.cre be.-ause she's management. Tt sort of isolates her." 

'he four- subordinates who remarked that the most significant 
H- 'c ' hev observed was thai the "men now watch their language," 
iV tM seherd i nat es of a newly-appointed female blue-collar 
;-»ervis.-r. One or two also admitted that the men felt very strange 

deal imc. with a woman as their boss, because her appointment had 
jc comp leteiv unprecedented. 

'•Tin i vr- AiM'Ro u:hks or 

>; AV:0:\S 0»;-}SKKV?a) 

f h» last question in the. interviews with subordinates asked 
m to describe any behaviors or approaches that their female 
ervisor or manacer used that they felt made her effective. Behaviors 
cribed hv subordinates were very similar to those described by 
rubers, peers, and by the target women themselves. The most 
juentl v-rivit i.-ed approach was that the woman was effective in the 
visory role because she used a "democratic, participative style" 
iliac with subordinates (table 14). A number of subordinates 
that their ! onci 1 c manacer gave them much more information, more 
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TABLE 14. OBSERVED APPROACHES USED BY THE FEMALE 



MANAGERS TO INCREASE THEIR EFFECTIVENESS 

T otal Men Women 

Democratic, participative approach 28 16 12 

Firm, directive approach 12 C 6 

Flexible-uses different 

approaches as appropriate 15 11 4 

Straight f orward-doesn 1 t try to bluff 12 7 5 

Friendly, considerate approach 24 12 12 

Works hard, learns jobs, 

Determined to do well 16 12 4 

Better organized than male supervisors 3 2 1 

Makes special effort to be fair 7 3 4 



(Total number of items mentioned is greater than number interviewed 
because many subordinates described more than one approach.) 
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responsibility, .incl involved thorn more in decision-making than had 

tIu ' (r F^fVim.". male managers. Several male subordinates also 

added th.it, they felt much more involved and more highly motivated 

rlM:1 th, ' v <" vr h,1(! i" tdie past because their manager had adopted 
ippi'i^.h'h. 

The behavior mentioned with second greatest frequency was that 
the U'HkiK- mana-er used a more "friendly, considerate" approach in 
dealing with subordinates than had most of their previous managers, 
--•me a Jdt* J that; t:he f ema 1 e manager was more tactful in dealing with 
subordinates un! seemed to b- ? more sensitive to individual differences 
in lootings and react i cms. 

A K'ii.iv.MT that seemed almost opposite to the democratic or 
:ri,uid!v approach was also mentioned quite frequently— that is, the 

^rm, directive approach," which was said to account for the 
*>l i e«Ti veness of a number of the female managers. j n several rases, 
the. subordinates added that their manager made it clear that she 
'-as in charge and that she would tolerate no nonsense. Tn one case, 
-i male subordinate said that his manager might be using this approach 
because another woman manager in the same department had failed 
hvcnise she was too timid and senitive. He said that the men had 
never reailv accented that woman as the boss. In fact, he added, when 
the men saw how Limidlv the woman was behaving, they "reai.lv put her 
through the grinder." 

A number of subordinates described managerial behavior which 
'> • operated both the democratic and the assertive approaches. The 
Ur:ale nianagor used the democratic, participative approach when it 
irt ' d /° bf ; desirable, but could also be very firm and directive 
a situation seemed to call for that kind of behavior. One 
said that his Temale manager delegated responsibility, but would 
tolerate slipshod work; rather, she was very assertive and 
lirective when she felt that a particular subordinate was not performing 
m assignment as capably as she thought he or she could. Several times' 
■subordinates mentioned that the female manager could be friendly and 
vnsiderate, but at the same time had to be firm and demanding enough 
:hat people didn't take advantage of her: 



r. ppe 
when 
nan 
lot 



Her manner and persona] appearance are very business-like. 
She keeps a distance and vet can get clown to our level in 
d i scuss i a 1 .; prob 1 ems . " 

'She's verv , ; ood at positive criticism. She has strong views 
and is results-oriented, vet she's understanding." 
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[':!-■ t r i i / h r » o rv. • rd , tLu-sn 1 t ' rv L bluff" ■ > # » h : t \ r it > r was 
••.sp.il iv ^'lUii'iU'il in t he t'ontc'.t of » s i t. . -Linn where the female 

-.-r did niu haw -is ;:uu h teehn i on i kn /-how ns suru.- of hor subor- 
iiaites. 1 hi- i nt e rv i ew. -os seme r imes adr: i ; • ed that .in attempt io bluff 
bv i woman wo u I J bo eon s i io red more reprehend i b lo than it would if 
exhibit." i bv ■» male beeause suhn rd i n.i t w*. ro likolv to bo 

":■'!"»• vi ;:!ant i n io-v-:i:i>* for iwmm'.i's--:,^' in t lie* female ; , :,ina i ",fM". 

:he ■ hservatien that the manager "works hard, learns the job, 
is -.i.'t o rn i :u*d to do well" was also mentioned quire often by the other 
■ Vi up s interviewed. This may re f loot the full" need on the part of 
these w>men to do L -\ , ■ rv th i n>; they eould to perform wel], a need whieh 
*::av diminish when it becomes common p 1 nee- to find women in managerial 
positions that had formerly been filled only by men . Perhaps this 
kind of ia -action, would, a Ism account for the observation by seven of 
the • rd i na t os that their manager "makes a special, effort to be fair." 
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CMDKl'OSTS I-V-K TiiK i-T'ITRK 



»hu i-'xpor iencos of the 10 companies, f . hi.- nature of the prohli':^ 
Lhey i'iumiiiUlt !, and the accumulated wisdom embodied in their ef f«; rts 
to >;olvo these problems have somo important practical implications tor 
ot nor organi/at ions attempting the placement of women in traditionally- 
male jobs. Some of the clearest and most significant of those imp Li™" 
• -at ions are as fo I Lows : 

• * ]JI L l ^J : _° program must ju; mon i t o ro d f ron__ a_ centra 1 vanta<* c- 
.1 111 iiit L 1 1 gji^! or ^ an L:<at i _on 

Ihe companies making tlie most progress in providing oqua. 
opportunities for women in jobs of all kinds had an effective individual 
or unit at centra] staff level who provided guidance to manage/s and 
monitored their performance in meeting KKO goals. This position or unit 
had enough status in the organization to command the respect and coope- 
ration o! managers from first-line supervisors to top executives. 

A key problem in getting women selected and placed in traditional! 
male jobs had to do with the influence or "clout" of the affirmative 
action program. Some f-KO coordinators were relatively powerless to do 
anything but encourage the hiring of a woman when openings came up in 
different departments. In other companies, the EEO coordinator had been 
given the power to withhold budgeting for the requested additoonal 
employee in a given department until certain affirmative action gOc.Io 
had been net. In vet another situation, the V.EQ coordinator (who was 
female in this case) depended on her own influence and educational 
et:orts to Sell the affirmative action program. 

Those individuals or units at staff level who seemed to be 
getting best ^stilts functioned as an integral part of the total 
personnel or human resources operation. In this way, day-to-day 
attention could be focused on the recruitment, selection, training, 
career planning and other personnel programs for women as a continuing 
part of overall personnel acitvities. When the EEC program was thus 
mtegrated into the human resouives function, but with a specific 
person(or person::) given responsibility, there was more cooperation in 
planning and accomplishing long- and short-term goals. On the other 
hand, when the affirmative action unit was isolated and seen as func- 
tioning primarily in an advisory capacity, it seemed to have s ign.i fl- 
ea n tlv less impact. 

In addition to spearheading programs to facilitate integration, 
and providing consulting services to managers who are attempting to 
achieve EEC noals, a most important responsibility of the affirmative 
action unit is to keep score. In other words, the EEO coordinator 
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perterms l he same kind of function in this area that Che accountants 
piTt'oriii willi rL't'.ard to financial result;-;. If no one is keeping score 
.mil pr^v id i nv; feedback to managers, little progress is likely to be 

nude. 

J . i ' ro ^ :\ i m _o h j oe t Iv es must b e clear to all 

rhcrv ap; ired to be a strong relationship in the respective 
■ci^ipan i es studied between the amount of progress being made in providing 
equal opportunities for all and the degree of visibility given to the 
affirmative action program. A strong stand by top management probably 
had more influence in this regard than any program an EEO coordinator 
could introduce. The impact of such policy-setting was even greater 
where middle and first- line manager:' were convinced of the sincerity 
and personal interest of top management in supporting changes necessary 
to provide equal opportunity for women. In some companies, the stand 
taken by top management with regard to the EEO program was so strong 
that some middle and first-line managers admitted that they could not 
expect to be around very long if they couldn f t adjust to the new policies. 
y n other cases, managers indicated that their performance in achieving 
KKO goals was considered to be an important factor in their overall 
appraisal as a manager. 

A number of techniques were used to create awareness of the EEO 
program throughout the organization. Publicity in the house organ 
certainly helped. Frequent articles featuring women in traditionally- 
male \ ork roles helped to call attention to the program. Some companies 
: ci iucted "awareness" seminars or training workshops focusing on the 
changing role of women in society, placing the emr/nasis on increasing 
awareness of sex role stereotypes and the way language reflects and 
reinforces these stereotypes. 

The responses to "awareness" training were mixed. In general, 
studies have shown that training which involves role-playing and 
behavior modeling has a greater likelihood of effecting change, because 
people have a chance to experiment with and practice new behaviors. 
With this in mind, the researchers would recommend that companies 
incorporate behavioral goals if they choose to implement "awareness" 
or related types of programs. 

In ptie of the smaller companies, the EEO coordinator tried to 
accomplish the goals usually established for awareness training by 
holding informal interviews with individual managers throughout the 
company. These managers were also informed of new policies and programs 
at the same time. Reactions to these interviews seemed to be quite 
positive, but the success of this approach may have partly -eflected 
the fact that the coordinator was a very C( mpetent woman who seemed to 
gain respect and cooperation from everyone with whom she came in contact. 
Her personal exchange with managers and supervisors also provided these 
men with a model of a woman in a traditionally-male job and allowed for 
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.1 : irst-haiul ^IHTieiuv of dealing with a woman as an equal In the work 
°; 1Ill ) L ' : ; :Ll ln general, companies which had competent professional women 
v>! tlns tv P° Js ^ordinntors seemed to be reaping benefits from the 

positive experiences male managers had in working with these women. 

A serious problem reLating to program acceptance which cropped 
: ; r;lLh '-' r ^onsistonLlv was overt hostility or negative attitudes on 
\ hv > ,art n! ^luo-eollar supervisors of women in formerly-male jobs. 
A Lost lie loroman can have a very damaging effect on the program 
•;^-ause the men under him are likely to follow his example. Besides 
lnvoIvin - ^vmen in "awareness" training sessions or engaging them in 
^^'-to-one interviews, companies did not seem to be actively involved 
in seekim; solutions to this problem. However, a study conducted 
() ^"irrell in a large utility company provides some interesting 
observation:- on this problem. 29/ She noted that most blue-collar 
supervisors are not asked for their inputs or help in planning the 
integration of women in craft .jobs. The situation is more or less 
forced on thorn, and they often end up having to take extra time and 
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e:iort to orient the women. This naturally causes resentment and 
throws oft their regular work routine. An obvious solution is to 
•'WVly^'i hasic principle relating to the effective implementation of an 
organizational chain-. That is, the superviso rs should be involved in 
'cl^l^il 11 .^ OI " Integration programs that will affect their work gr~ups 
in addition, they should be provided with appropriate support n the 
:orm o! the extra, time and resources needed to enable them to devote 
ae.oquate attention to the proper orientation and on-the-job training 
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] ' S i^ L l^liLL^ H :> recr u it women for ma ny oft he 

I ^J_u > I_ lei r j o b s * 

A ubiquitous problem was the lack of female interest in many blue 
c-llar jobs—particularly those with such unattractive features as' rotat 
:\.\ snirts, heavy or dirty tasks, or regular exposure to such outside 
dements as weather or a hostile public. Almost invariably, special 
ecruitment efforts had to be made if any success at all was to be 
eh i eyed in integrating women in jobs of this kind. One company found 
a. it it met with greater success in retaining women in these jobs by 
e.-ruitini: from outside the company. Another found that students 
nr. m led in junior colleges provided a good source of candidates for 
'ihe same company then used women who had been successful 
s ' u ' ! - sources of additional recruits by asking them for names 

: -fiends or acquaintances likely to have similar interests or skills. 



-.9.' 0 ! Farrel 1 , "Affirmative Action for Women in Craft Jobs: 
''hinge in the Small Industrial Workshop," Unpublished report of a studv 

-nducted :n a large public utility company in the Northeast, 1975. 

.a is report was also presented as a paper at a joint meeting of the 
A;vru\m Sociological Association and the Society for the Study of Social 
Problems held in San Francisco in August, 1973.) 




i 'lit.- I MlpiM" t .lUt i!<.Vl::ii'!l Lll.lt St K made whell ft'iTlll t 111;,', UViii'll I 

- r.itt j.M:s is win.- l!u* r to use ! hard -si* 1 1 , pofsuasivc app roach or 1 o g i v 
i realist ic view a!' Liu- job. On the ruio hand, somu employment managers 
tua i in c r v i ewe rs ma i nt a i nod thai it thev did not do a i;ond selling job, 
rhev would rail 1 o meet eVtMi modest (plot. is in intep.rat ing man 1 / blue- 
r>d ;.ir work .'.ruujis, i >n the other hand, women who are not givt'ii a 
realistic picture of what the job entails before accept i ni', it, may 
per: err. poorly and quit after a very short" time, Tims, not. only will 
:he company fail to achieve i'i'O goals in the' short run, hut tile program 

ho j eopard i ,:ed. in tin* long run because stereotypes about the 
an i ta;-- i 1 i t y of women for such jobs will be reinforced. For this reason 
companies which made a special effort to provide female recruits with 
realistic picture of job requirements seemed to be experiencing the 
me st success in i nt ogra t i iil: blue-collar jobs with undesirable features. 

Some compiles used approaches designed to roach the entire 
commun i r y and :horahy siitnulate women's interest in t rad i t iona I 1 y-ma 1 1 
;ebs o: .ill rinds. One c company made an effort to publish success 
stories oi women :n these jobs in the local newspapers. Other companie 
sponsored programs in elementary and high schools designed to expose 
.:, iris to a va r i e t y o f r o I o mo d els, a nd t o ma k * . i gu i d a n c e c o un s e 1 o r s awa r i 
of tile new career opportunities for women. 

in almost all the companies studied, some kind of "job posting" 
program w.is used to publicize job openings internally. in a few cases, 
extra efforts were made to describe the nature of the open jobs in some 
detail, to g i ve their availability widespread publicity through such 
media as the plant newspaper, and to encourage women to bid on jobs 
I ha: had in the past been held exclusively by men. If a woman who bid 
on such, a job was found not to be qualified, an KFO coordinator might 
provide fel low-up counseling to point out where she might get needed 
trairiinc to qualify for such a job. Or the woman might be encouraged 
to bid op another job. 

Selection a_nd_ jn_Ia c_e m e nt _ _oJ*_ w o m e n i n _t_r ; u i_ i t_i o nj 1 1 ]_y - ma 1 c J < di s 
aro critical 1 unctions 



Assuming recruitment efforts are successful, problems involving 
selection and placement decisions then become critical. F'.vidence 1 rem 
cliis study clearly indicates that the initial selections and placements 
should K made with special care when attempts are being made to 
i n t rod uc e women into an a 1 1 -ma 1 e occupation o r work group f o r the first 
time. \'othirn; seems to change attitudes .as much as a favorable experi- 
ence with a competent woman; on the other hand, a poor experience can 
; : i c c a d ■ i ma i a c e f f e c t i n re i n f o r c. i. n g n e ga t i v o b i a s e s a b f >u t 1 1 1 e 
'■. » pa'ni l i t i es of women in traditionally-male jobs. 



In the u-iso of hhie-collar jobs, attitudes toward work and 
l:!U ' n ' s! in rlu ' i° hs thumselvos seemed no he the most important 
:aetors in contributing to the woman's successful adjustment. Those 
women with conscientious attitudes toward work— that is, a determi- 
nation to work hard, learn the job, and fully earn the relatively high 
pay involved, were generally seen as performing well and were most 
•, IK ; >1V to l)L ' accoptod by the men in the work group. In addition, the 
aoility to withstand the initial hostility of the men should be taken 
into account in selecting the first woman to be placed in an all-male 
croup. 

Obviously, all women selected for assignment to traditional ly- 
male jobs cannot be expected to have tbese "superwoman" traits or 
relatively! ittle progress will be made in achieving integration goals, 
uovevor, it the t irst woman placed in a work group has these charac- 
teristics, it can pave the way for the introduction and acceptance of 
more average women who can take their place in the group along with 
iVLTa^t' men. 

Even in the white-collar jobs, however, there is clearly a 
dinger in selecting exceptional women only and Institutionalizing the 
expectation that the woman in a traditionally-male job must perform 
exceedingly well in order to be seen as competent and equal to the 
avora.ee male. The more objective the criteria used for selection and 
promotion, the more companies can guard against such a development. 
[ ^ ls also likely that as the number of women in such jobs increases, 
they will be less noticed and scrutinized, and co-workers will not be 
expec t ing per fee t ion . 



:vno 



ther selection and placement issue has to do with where to 



a woman. Some of the ompanies have made an effort to place 
haw also been enrol u.i not 



blue-collar women with 



a cooperative supervisor and a few ompanies 
to pi nee whi t e-coi I ar women in jobs where 
: ; ,;ly ]sc - ,, ' :iH ' rien ^ ; - nd knowledge. Again, these practices may be 
i; "*- ,rnl initially oet iraisi: not be continued indefinitely, if women are 
ro .issume a truly .^^1 role in the workplace. 

one ronpary >'i:r>iwiy recommended placing blue-collar womer. in 
lo-Mtinns we-re cher, is already at least one woman, or else placing 
two women together in previously all-male work settings. This approach 
resulted in higher retention rates for the women. 
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while-collar situations, the promotion of a long-service woman 
erica 1 position into a supervisory role sometimes caused 
strains for both the woman and her co-workers, since the transition 
involved a new set of informal as well as formal expectations. Even 
U tnese women performed their official responsibilities in a competent 
manner, their informal behavior often had unseen consequences in terms 
o: limiting their opportunities for further growth and development. 
Som,- companies made a point of changing the work group when a clerical 
woman was promoted, a practice which seemed to make the transition 
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1 11 v ! t'v t i iv.; v.n-.i-n ! it manager i a 1 no* i t i pus , t hose companies 
" i . -.ssriLMit eer ' vr 1 ' programs seemed t o be getLing the best results, 
vr threr reasons. K irst, selection errors were less likely to be made 

ease r ho per feirmancc of candidates in simulated managerial situa- 
icns -on Id he observed directly. Second, each wnmnn candidate had 
in opportunity to demon si rate her ability to handle managerial 
i ;s i.e.n:*:i-!U . Third, a skeptical manager could serve as a judge in such 
: .-enter, i:ui thus observe first-hand that women can perforin capably 
r. ".:,mi c,e r i a 1 ro 1 es . 

:■" ' ^ 1 I - Hv - j ji counsel i i ui_ wi_tl i_ J ^ol _p_ _to_ maximize the success rat e 
o new ly-n 1 aceu women _in_ t_r^i_d_ ij: ion a 1 lvj-ma 1 :> job s 

r !i >s t alii rma t I ve act ion coord inators closely f o 1 lowed the progress 
>■ women p laced in traditionally-male jobs, especially those who were 
he first to enter an all-male setting. In this way, problem's could be 
i ^covered it an carlv stage and alleviated before thev had a damaging 



• !m» > » i o » i a i strains we r «. > mo s t I i k e i y to ha v e a d e 1 e t e r i o us e f f e c t 
v -:i hi ue-co 1 I a r women, since come were exposed to a great deal of hosti.1- 
|[v from supervisors and co-workers. Serious problems stemming from such 
-;t rains were most likely to occur in companies which had not attempted 
to crevice anv organized support for these women. Counseling often 
helped great Lv, and specially-arranged group meetings sometimes provided 
an outlet or forum for airing feelings, sharing problems, and exchanging 
Ideas and alternatives for handling tough situations. Support groups 
o: this kind would seem to be especially valuable in the initial breaking- 
i u pi-r i od . 

\\h i. t L--co 1 lar women experienced more subtle kinds of strain, but 
: hey too could benefit from such support groups. With regard to 
counseling, it is probably less important that the EEO coordinator take 
t:c initiative for providing this to women in white-collar jobs than it 
i -, in the blue-collar area. On the other hand, it is helpful to have 
someone available with designated responsibility for such counseling for 
those women in professional or managerial jobs who might like to discuss 
and cet advice on a problem. 



n , Special training jp r ( > g r a ins a r e_ some times n ceded to in sure 
the successful in t cgr a _t ion_ of wt wne_n_ in tra d it iona 1 Ly- 

ma I e j obs 

A problem faced by all of the companies attempting to employ 
in hiue-coilar jobs was the lack of available women with the 
sarv interests, knowledge, and skills, both mechanical and 



;ivs i.ea 



S i nc e manv men start their wor k i ng careers wi th some know- 
Ifdce and ^kill in these areas, companies have found that informal, 
on-the-job training often provides sufficient preparation for newly- 
hired male-. This informal approach is not likely to provide adequate 
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training for women, however. In the first place, co-workers iisiu.il v 
assume that the newly-hired people have mechanic.!] backgrounds — hat 
even more important is the fact that women may be e.v iuded from peer 
uroup training because of negative attitudes toward them on the part 
o f t he men . 

To obviate these difficulties, some companies designed special 
"vestibule" type training programs for women selected for mechanics] 
jobs. Even in some cases where newlv-hired men were given formal 
training before Doing placed on the job, a pre—training program for 
women was used to compensate for their lack of previous mechanical 
experience?. These special programs for women were said to have 
several important advantages. For one thing, they helped to acquaint 
the women with unfamiliar job tasks in a more protective climate than 
the on-the-job situation would afford. Secondly, the training would 
help the women to perform more adequately when placed on the job. 
When they performed well., their male working associates were more 
likely to accept them. And, when they were accepted, thev were more 
likely to be given the same kind of on-the-job training and help which 
the men gave each other. 

Another problem for many blue-collar women had to do with their 
ability to cope with the physical demands involved in their new jobs. 
One such woman had embarked on a self-initiated strength-building 
coarse, so that she could feel mo.e confident in accomplishing the 
physical aspects of her job. A course of this kind could be offered 
by the firm for women interested, or currently employed, in physicallv- 
d eman ding jobs. 

At the white-collar level, a few companies sponsored supervisory 
training workshops especially designed for women in managerial positions 
waiie in others, the women were simply included in the regular super- 
visory training programs run for all managers. Obviously, there are 
advantages and disadvantages to each approach. In the separate orogram, 
the training was not likely to be linked to actual opportunities for 
promotion or transfer, so that the women felt frustrated; moreover, it 
was sometimes seen as "for women only," which gave it less credibility 
as a valid growth experience. The integrated approach, on the other 
hand, runs the risk of overlooking some women by not giving them 
special attention. Also, in a number cf companies which promised to 
integrate women into their overall, development programs, the women 
benefited very little because the development effort was essentially 
no n- ex is ten t . 

Where separate programs were provided, thev usually included 
special features in addition to the usual supervisory training 
curriculum — i.e., considerat ion of such issues as : changes in formal 
and informal role expectations of women in management; sex-role stereo- 
typing; and ineffective "feminine" behavior patterns. Assert iveness 
training, behavior modeling, or role-playing were also used effectively 
in some cases to give women a chance to practice alternative behaviors. 



: 1 . ; •;■ :i: ' =' - *_ ;«...■ decree to which supervisors 

. - !■ : i ■ ..• i : • ed ;■.!■• k ■ * • : in 1 t a raet women . A sub 1 1 e 

: a !:: i-r- :>■■•• in ■ • i. 4 r s ' n\ , :it; , u. i nt of men and 
. . .:•;:*. tvia.a uaa- L . ■ aive Liu- women c ons C rue t i ve 
" , i r .. r; .»r:" i a their new jobs. This task may have 

:i i.vir'.iri .-r •! i a i a t i-r* t rather than with 
; :: : ;:\ . : t -. f, n • 1 1 «.e 1 > can be serious for the woman 
! , :.i ; w. : v a knowinp when «>r hew to change lier 
: : '• ■ . aa'al. r. n> re! i na 1 1 « rs should strongly 

:■ • l r. * .'j : ! a r ► ■« - d i - ae i 1 1 > women placed Ln 

. : a: -email or : .-iT-d L raining in how to ^ive 
useful te ::.e:-<t supervisors in their 
: ; . : ' . ■. a ! :»■■•. 1 1 • ■ an 5 -o r. i i p.a t es . 

- >■ : :e [■•■■■ \am >a i :« ■ '.Vna ! e workers : as t bo appr oach ed 

.. : .. ti : ;i i-.'jh wiiiti- ana blue-nellar jobs had to 

. .; ;m I in 1 i ; ii^; ..iv-'n Le- men and women in the 

:« - ■ ■ 1 ! 2i" : the .i i t" :\-renees seme lines occurred where 

-:\inc i f. in :he phvsical or technical capacities 
': .. iiv; 'Ivvd. however , in so::'l' craft, and in most white- 
: i \ : t re:i- a a ia "i -a, i aiu d c^'Spcns Lb L.l ity often seemed to 
:" •:- " I i a.- r i i na t i on resuli inp, from stereotyped 

• : J he manna-, rs invlved. In several cases, for 
• ..e'-.iii na^rtid t'nat th.e manaper d i d not include her in 

!'ti iv.s , when none of her mala peers had ever beer 
.', |:i *■> i ;:; i 3 a r 1 v , if a woman in a job of this 

h e e n i c c i" e t ; . i" v , sh e w\ is usually expected to do 
j 'hv i ■ -us i , none cf the men in similar jobs were ever 
' :-. ; r own t vp i a a . 

.:n!u! ion Ln -prol^S ems el" this kind seems to be for 
a-r :e educate manaaers and supervisors as to the 
:.-;:m>' respons ib i 1 i t v equally to men and women — or at 
i ; a individual d i f f ereiiees , rather than sex. Managers 
• : (•■'! i-(Mr;:iun i ca te air. problems encountered in this 
r ■ ! n-pi-r cuss ions. a'omoii in trad i t ional Ly-male jobs 
a i .aieC aa m "lnv perceived inequities i.n assigned 
•■e t h: ■ : i s i t i in i a. 1 1 i > >n of iiiLs kind could be checked 
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At blue-.-. liar job low Is, similar forms of discrimination were 
sometimes discovered. O'Farrell, for example, in her studv conducted 
in a puDlu- utility companv, found that women in certain craft jobs 
were doing the routine, less skilled work. 30/ Although such arrange- 
ments often rcu.eet women's actual lack of experience, thev can also 
perpetuate an unequal division of responsibility. O'Farrell recommcndc 
accelerated placement of women in highly-skilled work in order to 
provide role mod-Is and to get rid of the stereotvpe that women don'r 
succeed or nren t interested in these jobs. We discovered similar forn 
o. discrimination in our interviews. In one companv, for example, 
women worked onlv the day shift in a 24-hour operation, while the men 
worked on •. rotating shift schedule. Needless to sav this 
difference-seen by the men as a "privi lege"— did not 'help the women 
to get acceptance from the men. 

Tn some situations, the re-design of jobs did seem to be 
necessary if appreciable numbers of women were to be employed in them 
One companv, tor example, had engaged in a wholesale scrutiny of al] 
management and supervisory jobs in order to eliminate anv unnecessary 
technical aspects which might arbitrarily exclude women.' (In some of 
the companies, for example, certain of the management jobs had been 
neld only by men with engineering degrees.) The danger in changing a 
job to accomodate women lies in the fact that such a change could be 
used to justilv changing the salary level of *he position, or using 
tne position as a ready-made low-status slot for female managers. 

With regard to blue-collar jobs, several companies had developed 
new equipment to accomodate women workers. However, stocking special 
equipment labeled as "female" might reinforce the negative stereotypes 
held by many men about the suitability of women for craft jobs. 
Instead, a 'human engineering" approach to the analysis of equipment 
might reveal that much of it could be redesigned to" make it easier for 
anyone to uso, regardless cf his or her size and strength. Replacing 
all equipment immediately in order to achieve this goal might be 
prohibitively expensive; as superior equipment is developed, however, 
it can be purchased as replacements are needed. 

A similar approach might be taken to the redesign of the jobs 
themselves. There are probably a good many undesirable jobs which 
neither men nor women like, and a substantial proportion of these 
may involve tasks which cannot be substantially changed to become 
more attractive, satisfying, and rewarding. On the other hand, there 
is undoubtedly a number o p unattractive jobs that may lend themselves 
to job redesign which would increase their appeal to both men and 
women. 



30/ 0' Parrel 1 , op. cit. 




S . ' \i nvr r- I ajin ing for women in forme rl y-male jobs is impor £ ant :. 

S«>ro the employment of large numbers of women in traditionally- 
"ulc joSs is a relatively recent development in most companies, the 
need for assistance in career planning for women would seem to be 
/real. Our interviews with the target women revealed this need in 
manv eases. One of our interview questions covered career aspirations, 
ami it was not uncommon to find that a woman had no concept of the 
possible opportunities available to her. in some cases, the manager 
of a target woman would say that she had the potential to advance in 
the organization; the woman herself, however, may have expressed the 
view that it would be unrealistic to think of progressing more than 
one more level up the ladder. 

Most companies had engaged in some kind of educational effort 
to inform women of the broad range of oppc tunities available to 
them. Some ran "Career Day. M others conducted tours for women 
interested in craft jobs. An approach used in one company was a one- 
dav Life and Career Planning Workshop for both men and women. Another 
companv was actively recruiting female college graduates or women with 
M.B.A. degrees, and establishing a clearcut career path for them. This 
company a.lso identified currently-employed women with professional or 
technical skills who might have growth potential, and launched them on 
a development course including training, assessment center programs, 
and/or exposure to different areas of the company. 

Other approaches were also used as an aid in educating : emale 
omplovees regarding the broad range of opportunities within the company 
Personnel inventories were sometimes used by an affirmative action 
coordinator to identify women with interest in technical or mechanical 
tvpe work or in gainirg further professional training for a career in 
a specific area. These women were then counseled concerning the 
opportunities for getting placed in different jobs or getting further 
training or education with company support in order to qualify for the 
kinds of jobs that interested them. 

If an opportunity is provided for women in traditional as well 
as non-traditional jobs to set career goals, then there may be less 
resentment between these two groups. While many women in traditional 
roles would choose to remain in those positions, they might have ideas 
about how to restructure or redefine their jobs to increase their own 
satisfaction and 7 the amount of respect accorded them by other employees 
The companv itself should careful!} examine traditionally-female jobs 
to discover where there is room for improving them, with the ultimate 
goal of eliminating sex-typed and low-status jobs. 



The finding from this study suggest a number of potential 
pro hi era areas. Fir*r n f q n t e w , m „ , . J Lt -" Liai 

w.,n..n -,r.. I t \- \ ctmS clear that carefully-selected 



( «r, going to be successful in. traditionally-male jobs. However 
a urmative notion ultimately lead to acceptance of the "averse'' 



o ::ian 



at f i 

in :il 1 kinds of jobs? 
•/omen 

M*e pi 

n. 



- b' « 8 blue -^ llar ^bs will probably continue to have 

' r of T ? WOmL ' n 10 whlte "Collar positions, because of the 

Hi :n W ° rk " "f" ^ attit "<^ of co-workers and supervisors. 

,.lue- t ol!,r women had mixed or negative feelings about their jobs 
-ere seen as performing below average. 



ma more 



M „ the other hand ' {t sho "ld ^ remembered that job tenu-e for 

blue-col Jar women was longer, on the average, than for white-collar 
uo,nen. It seems likely that this reflected the fact that many of the 

\in?tv to D irSr, re - qUlr ° d T tGChniCal knowledge and skill than the 
V h lol ™ me ? hanlcal or Physically-demanding tasks. 

A 1th u h women are more easily integrated into these technical jobs, 
there lfc a danger that such blue-collar job categories will son, 
necone over-represented with men. 

[ L alS ° Seenis Possible that some blue-collar jobs may never 

aui.u-t many women. Can the women who are interested in some of 

these jobs be given a fair chance without providing fairiv eoual 

representation ot both se^-es in t-h P i n K? T f , su<u 

uulii bees in tne job.' If women can be given 

equal opportunity in a job without equal representation of the Se v,, 

how can we ensure that they are treated fairly? 

One of the related questions for the future is whether or not 
disproportionate representation can exist without discrimination. If 
ucmen are gradually accepted as capable co-workers in all fields, then it 

: th na n v e t r 1 r k e rr e ;r tion v 1 r aiways be a si§n ° f ^- r Li„ a 0 „. 

^ an ° ther C ° U P le ° f generations before each individual 

r " ' S I"J«ed on her own merits in each job. Onlv then will 

77* ,nU * a ,H ', ahle to rel ^ their vigilant pursuit of equal representation 
, " d ,r" r ?"r t,U ' n ° re reasonable goal that women be .iven a fair P ehanc' 

Another big question for the future is whether women will be 

' rv 'or t indW° W \, thC ' barriCrS " UpP6r leVels ° f ^nagement. This 
adaeates that some progress is being made in that direction. 
Ur tainly there seems to be a good number of young women aspiring to 
? L ': 0ne .° ft ; Ct ' rS or Presidents of companies, and most of the women 
interviewed were optimistic about their opportunities in the future. 
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ri-.iilv be r.'iM'r^rp.li-! ::: substantial nur.mrr.'; at 
!,.',\-! [•.■:• ar twenty veirs from :u-w7 Some ef the 
■,1 i ;-. :his s.udy L : i i » x i > T , i i t L h i L the t oicahe;- t readhl uc!, 
ni appertain ty for women i ios .it the tup level, wiu-rt- 
haea- the mest powerful impn'/t -m all women in the 
up.de ru t i 1 i ::a t i en of we. ".sen in sui ii v i s i b 1 e n ml 
■m Li b ! oek n!w.»r-'S;> permanon 1 1 v . F roper u t i 1 i aa t. I « a 
ranks, er. rhe ether hand, wit! inspire, encourage, 
imhe rs e f women to pursue t he i r i ivl i v i cina I i n to res t . 
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•:,-::p : • ■ : is-ei.- wh: a needs -ii;Le:Uion has tu do with the 
i | 1 i a • t i ens e f w< >men wo rk i na in t rnd i t ie-na 1 1 y-mn 1 e 
:: '■?:{•" the ^;. L .n in the studv baa some off-the-job prebloms 
::iar : k-w :eh rMeS, mest af then involving husbands ar men 
'.lies- problems mav verv well disappear with time, or they may 
.:raaaa! ah mc.es in e:\pectat ions of men ana women repnrdina 
id !*:■;! Iv. The neaative ^ i" tivts of career competition between. 
: -air,' ..;av he offset by the positive effects of fewer finanoia" 
•.am:. u"l- freTuenilv c i t ed as a c uise af marital discord:). 
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:: ; -; .*U'U" tii ■! ni. til v woriep. are. able to combine marriage and a 
...r v. it haul e'-ipe r i enc i np. any sipnif leant conflict. The unanswered 
> :,>:: ia how this phenomenon will rffect marriage and the family, 
.•■■amies need la provide more flexibility far both male and 
.-■ . -:::a 1 oveos to ■ u-cas i on:i 1 1 y or repularlv take time off for child 

Will couples -hoese to "take turns" werkinC and supporting each 
r, -:hus allow in.: individuals La pursue other interests? Flow will 
aap.tr i'T a. 'tween an individual aaid the organization be affected 
he .,:v iter financial flexibility of families with two primary 
--e t rp.'-rs . l i I 1 companies allow some employees to contract tor a 
r.-r va-rV 



i l e i 
a uo:i 



k wee \< f o r less pa v , sab ba t i. c a i I ea ve w i t a out pay , mo re 
• ' p. •■»,- vacations.' flow will couples and how will companii 
a- mobility and loi-nt ion proa I a; 
in.iiv! baa Is are ca ree r-o r i ent ed 



i nheren t in s i tint inns 



era m i aa t i . a. a with an l.vo te the future will be*; in to explore the 
! c i ^is ee some of these issues. The dvnamic nature of society 
■aires d\p.ar:io r , pan i :• a t i ops that am anticipate, rather than simply 
e: ta, . !n;v\'s. Stop-pap, temporary, ar narrowly-conceived prop. rams 
dee"vd te lailuro. Clomp radieps i ve , well thought-out efforts will 
■*ff in the lone run, for the individual, the o ra an i aa t i on , and 
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AfT !.N T D I X A 

] -j)t£jyjyy_ Out! in-s 

I. Fh, specific questions ask,,,! of eaeh ,r , !u . f . !n; ,. t worK . n in t , K . 
interviews wore: 

(I) How long have von been in tin- K-K" 
I. J) How do you ! ike die job" 

I 3) What aspects of the job do you like best? least? 

(4) What sequence of jobs did you hold provfoiislv, both in this 
company and elsewhere? 

(5) Do you feel fully qualified to perform the job? (dust as 
qualified as most men in this type of job?) 

(6) Do you feel handicapped in any aspect of the job? Do vou 

feel vou have any advantages ever men in any aspect of' the job? 

(7) Are there any aspects of the job which men tvpirallv perform 
but which you do not, and vice versa? 

(8) Are there any responsibilities which men tvpieallv have in this 
job but which you have not been given? 

(9) Have you experienced any difficulties in the job that most men 
probably do not experience? 

(10) Are you given more or less help than are men with comparable 
experience in order to perform! the job properlv? 

(11) What have been the attitudes of other male employees toward 
you, including supervisors, peers, and subordinates? 



d vou? 



(12) What have been the attitudes of other male employees towar 

(13) What kinds of approaches or behaviors have vou found to he more 
or less effective than others in carrying out the job properlv? 

(14) How does your pay in this job compare with that of most men in 
similar jobs with similar experience? 

(15) How satisfied are you with your career progress here to date? 

(16) How do you assess your future opportunities here? 
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,irv vonr career asp i rat i ir. this company? 



ciH-rionce anv conflict b-. tween the job and your 



^rk lit 



( husband, bov friends, children, relatives; 



u 



nee anv conflict between your job role and your 
associate of other employees? 



a r»ersenaL trieivi an.i 



"o-lowin.: set of questions was used as a guide to the interviews 
the managers: 



^ vi.'i feel ibout the equal opportunity program for women; 



vol! think others feel about .it? 



macer 



;h level, middle, first line. 



i-managor i a 1 — ma le employees , f emal e employees. 
Subordinates of women in traditionally-male jobs. 



. u.'W do the women In trad It ionaily-male jobs feel about their 
(Aspects of the job they like best, least.) 

i .'. ^ are the women in these jobs performing? (Aspects of the 

5 obs thev perform best , least well ^ 

' " j Are there extra costs involved? (Additional training, more 
supervision, performance inadequacies, etc.) Any savings? 

Anv responsibilities typically in these jobs but not given 
to the women? 

i.7i :)c vou anticipate anv problems in providing continuing career 
importunities for women in traditionally-male jobs? 

f?) What kinds of procedures, approaches, or behaviors appear to 
enhance the effectiveness of women in these jobs? 



"hi- questions used as a guide in conducting the interview*, with 
%.^rs »nd subordinates were: 

(1) Hoy do vou feel about the idea of having a woman, or women, 
in tins type of job? 

( 1) -!ov do others feel about it? 
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^ she (ciu'v 



1 :ip?t*ar to pcrfumim 



than ilo r:ost :non". 



IVUS the WOn;ln ( ° r — ^0 ,..rf,rr. the fob aiff,renM-. 



;X tlU ' Wl '? en See:n to ^P^rK-n.v difficulties that most n.-n 
• .'xpt-nt'iii-e in the job? 

[7 S h [ hV fa0t ; ,f , :1 wonwn h * ldi "- -1 traditional! v-nttle job t^n 

* ;,ttitudcs or bt ' havu,r '*»'«■• — ' 

Wiat kinds of behaviors or approaches wh h the woman in this 
V' 0 US ;' S C - b * "»ro effective than others? (if m:lna ',l 

cescrihe managerial stvLe.) 
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APPENDIX B 
Data Analysis Procedures 



I ho interviewers recorded as much detail as possible regarding 
he facts and opinions expressed .ring the interviews. After al 
interviews were completed, the interview protocols were content- 
analyzed for each of the respective groups- tarppr ,*™ 
rw,«,- t . „ i . i. i. feiuupb. target women, managers 

peers and subordinates. Categories or classifications were 

ntervi »w < ^ t0 eaCh ° f thG in the respective 

recorded ' " ° ^ S ™ rize the attitudes and observations 

In most cases, it was not possible to include the full range or 
ou s iT Y amUt ° f reSp ° nSeS « iven ^ interviewees to each of the 

o ^^ r"' 3S 3 f neral rUl6 ' the cla -ifications used included 

about 90 percent or more of the data obtained as responses to any particular 
question Responses that do not fit the derived categories, but wn!ch 

in the h ^' S ° me SlSnificance to ^ study are described in some detail 
in the chapters covering the study findings. 

In order to check on the degree to which consistent judgements 
were being made by the two investigators in coding or classifying 

ha e v S W S !o S or tlT in , terVi6WS ' ^er-rater reliability was estimated bv 
having 40 of the interview protocols coded by both interviewers. This 
sample of .0 consisted of 20 interviews selected from those of the 
target women and 20 from those of the managers. An "uncertainty 
analysis" of the ratings or classifications derived from the protocols 
yielded a proportion of variability in one interviewer's ratings or codings 
accounted for by the other's ratings. The average amount of variance 
accounted for in the ratings of responses to all 19 questions on the 
interview guide for the women was 77 percent. The comparable figure for 
all questions used in the manager interviews was 76 percent. This type 
of analysis is distribution-free and thus makes no unnecessary 
assumptions about linearity of the measures, as a standard correlational 
analysis would. However, since the uncertainty analysis indicates 
variance accounted for, comparable degrees of agreement to those obtained 
here, if expressed in correlation coefficients, would be .88 and .87 
respect ive 1 y . 

The statistical analysis of the coded data was relatively simple 
and straightforward. For the most part, it consisted merely of 
tabulations or counts of the number of cases or responses which fit 
each of the categories used in the classification schemes for the 
respective questions in the interview outlines. In some cases 
correlations were computed in order to determine the relationship 
between saeh factors as age, education, or marital status and the 
responses of interviewees. 
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